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THE MAGIC BOX THAT GIVES YOU DRY COPIES AS EASY AS SAYING "SCM" 

(And you never have to handle copy paper.) 
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Makes 10 dry copies a minute. 
Copy paper is inside, activated automatically. 
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WHY A CADILLAC IS A SOI M) IU SIM SS INVESTMENT 



The reasons are legion. Firsts there is the 
relatively small extra cost of a Cadillac when 
compared to more commonly used and less 
distinctive cars— especially when considered 
as a business investment. Then weigh the 
advantages of its acknowledged low mainle- 
nance, its extraordinary dependability and its 
remarkably high resale value. From a dollars 
and cents standpoint alone, a privately or 



company-owned Cadillac is an unusually sound 
expenditure. And how can you put a price on 
the prestige a Cadillac confers on your 
company ... or the relaxation it affords when 
you travel? Shouldn't you join the many 
companies that are finding the move to 
Cadillac a wonderful business investment? 
Your authorized Cadillac dealer has all the 
facts. They're well worth discussing with him. 



CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION • GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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He works for us 



His assignment: to help your staff work 
more efficiently and profitably 

He'b a Bell Telephone Communications 
Consultant— a troubleshooter . . . and trouble 
preventer To help solve your business prob- 



lems, he first studies your operation and meas- 
ures the "fit" of your present communications. 
Then, as a methods expert, he recommends 
improvements where he finds a need for them. 

His systems analysis costs you nothing. If 
he proposes new services, you can be sure 



to solve problems for you 



they'll pay off in greater efficiency for you. He 
can offer the latest in voice and written com- 
munications, data communications—all kinds 
of time-saving, step-saving communications. 

Have a talk with him. Just call your Bell 
Telephone Business Office and ask them to 



have a Communications Consultant get in 
touch with you. It may be the most profitable 
call you've made in years, 

% BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 






How many good employees will you lose 

because your company doesn't "measure up"? 



There are many things that help your company attract 
and hold desirable employees, but probably the most 
economical and effective is a well planned program of em- 
ployee benefits — based on a modern group insurance plan. 
Today's security-conscious employee wants and ex- 
pects such a plan — which is why more and more organi- 
zations are turning to New York Life for up-to-date, 
custom-designed group insurance* Business executives 
find that programs like these can help them to solve 



many of the most difficult personnel problems they face. 

Ask your New York Life Agent to tell you about the 
many interesting plans New York Life offers business 
organizations, large and small 

To modernize your present program, or to set up a 
new one, call your Nylic representative, or write: Dept. 
NB-7, New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010. (In Canada: 443 
University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ont.) 
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WASHINGTON BUSINESS OUTLOOK 



New optimism marks mood in Washing 
ton. 

Reason; Prospects for good business condi- 
tions in coming year are improving. 
Tax cut will assure a good year. 

There's a chance Congress won't cut taxes. 
But odds favor reduction. 
Viewed from Capitol Hill at this time: 
Tax cuts will be approved in time to have ef- 
fect on first payroll period in new year. 

Struggle continues in Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, headed by Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, 
who wants government spending cut. 

Consideration of House-approved tax pro- 
gram is expected to run on for weeks more be- 
fore final vote. 

Prediction: Watch for Senate, after vigorous 
discussion and many attempts to amend the tax 
proposal, to approve slightly less reduction than 
was voted by House of Representatives, 

Next three years look good to experts 
who advise leading business executives. 

There's reason to anticipate as much as 
$100 billion rise in total output of goods and 
services. 

This much increase in years past has taken 
five years or more, never Jess than four. 

It's thought possible now in three because 
of new factors that add up to opportunity for 
more prosperity than you Ve seen till now. 



For business as a whole, this implies an 
average national growth rate in the neighbor 
hood of five per cent. 

Growth won t come automatically. 

There's reason to anticipate some business 
dips in future years. 

But they're expected to be mild. 

Five leading company economists plus 
the director of research for the National Bureau 
of Economic Research analyze and explore the 
major trends of the future on page 40. 

Politicians are watching closely for slight- 
est change in nation's business pulse. 
Here's why: 

New Frontier took office just as business was 
turning up, ending mild recession. 

Since Administration took office there has 
been continuous—though sometimes sluggish 
—economic progress. Total output of goods and 
services has risen without major setback. 

If business dip can be avoided in "64, it 
would mean that economic backslide has been 
sidestepped throughout one full presidential 
term. 

As a result, economists close to the top of 



Here's the shape of things to come: 

If all goes well total output of goods and 
services will reach $600 billion annual rate 
this winter or early next spring. 

From there it'll continue to rrse-somewhat 
unevenly, of course—to $700 billion annual 
rate approximately three years later. 

All bets off if taxes aren't cut. 



How trends shape up 
for years ahead 



IN BILLIONS 




'60 '61 '62 '63 '64 '65 66 '67 

Tot J I Output of goods * nd services 
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this Administration are watching for any signs 
of change that could bear on '64 elections. 

Pace of increase in government spend 
ing may be checked— temporarily. 

Substantial increases have come in recent 
years. 

Now, for the moment, new month-to-month 
increases appear to have been slowed down 
somewhat. 

Background: 

Administration wants to keep fiscal '64 
spending under $100 billion if possible. 

But the rate of spending already has risen 
to a level near that totaL 

Therefore, the rate must be held at approxi- 
mately the same level as now if the $100 bil- 
lion goal isn't to be exceeded. 

Future: 

Many Administration advisers regard gov- 
ernment spending as an important force for 
the stimulation of national economic growth. 

Therefore, in view of basic economic indica- 
tions for the next several months, it's unlikely 
that any major effort will be made to scale 
spending down from the present monthly rate. 

Instead, it's more probable that the trend in 
expenditures will be held flat for a few months 
at least. 

So thrift— such as it is— is a current byword 
of government budget men. 

But not thrift at expense of the kind of eco- 
nomic growth that might leave large numbers 
jobless during election campaigns. 

Hence, government spending is being held 
in readiness. 

At first sign of slightest national economic 
dip. you can expect Washington to begin pump- 
ing federal dollars into economic stream with- 
out delay. 

This means spending would go above the 
$100 billion mark. 



Improvement in jobless rate is prospect 
for year ahead. 

Analysis shows four per cent growth rate in 
total economic output is roughly enough to 
keep unemployment on an even keeL 

This means there'd be more Americans at 
work, but projection assumes substantial rise 
in number of new people joining work force for 
the first time so that the jobless rate would not 
change much. 

Five per cent expansion in total output of 
goods and services would be enough growth to 
reduce the unemployment rate. 

This appears likely. 

Specialists look for total employment to 
reach new highs next year, unemployment rate 
to shrink, hover in the neighborhood of five 
per cent of work force. 

Rate has ranged around six per cent for 
several years. 

Investment is headed for a good rise in 
year ahead. 

From this year's spending of $39.1 billion- 
highest ever— business outlay for new plant and 
equipment is expected to rise above $42 bil- 
lion next year. 

It could be more. If businessmen see more 



New rise projected 
for business investment 

IN BILLIONS 

$45 f 1 r 1 — -i i 1 r- 




'57 '58 '59 '60 '61 '62 '63 '64 

Spending for new plant and equipment 
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buoyant business conditions shaping up next 
spring and summer, improving prospects for 
volume and profit, upward rev is ion of plans by 
about $1 billion is probable. 

Higher expenditures are expected for most 
kinds of manufacturing, railroads and other 
transportation, public utilities, commercial 
enterprises of most kinds. 

There's a new and growing concern 

among government economists that business 
investment isn't rising faster. 

Should be billions higher, they believe. 

They fear future implications. 

Investment means jobs. Jobs mean income. 
Income means buying power. 

And enough buying power spells prosperity. 

Without investment, prosperity lags— as it 
has since about 1957. 

New government survey will show why busi- 
nessmen invest, why they don't invest more. 

Are you thinking of expanding? Want 

some expert advice? 

Try asking for a bank loan to finance your 
new program. 

Banks are in business of financing enter* 
prises with profit potential, usually have pretty 
sharp eye for earnings prospects in your com- 
munity. 

Banks' experts often see opportunities— and 
problems— your planners might miss. 

Economic change in years ahead will 
bring some pain. 

Example: Major producing firm in years past 
has brought out an average of one new or im- 
proved product per month. 

Most were accepted and earned profit. 

Now this firm plans to bring out an average 
of two new products or major improvements 
per month, stepping it up to three as quickly 
as possible. 



Management anticipates a large increase in 
number of product failures— meaning that cost 
of keeping pace in business growth will be 
painfully high. 

Other side of the coin: Larger number of 
new products will be accepted, thus lifting 
future profitability. 

Price trends tell you something about 
the future. 

Remember: They closely follow demand. 

You're seeing more frequent indications to- 
day of rising prices— not much rise all at once, 
few across the board, but spotty, selected 
increases. 

Economists are guessing there's more price 
movement than shows up in price indexes this 
soon. 

They call prices firm, economic term that 
means there's more tendency for them to go 
up than down. 

This reflects upward movement of basic 
demand, 

Future hangs heavily on factor that can t 
be measured reliably. 
It's mass attitude. 

This is especially important in forecasting 
trends for '64 and beyond. 

Surveys test how people feel about their 
future spending plans, but plans sometimes 
get changed abruptly. 

Trend watchers don't really know why this 
happens. 

Economists do know that reactions will vary 
and that the fast pace of world developments 
today provides maximum opportunity for some 
thing to happen that could have spectacular 
implications for future consumer spending 
trends. 

This is one of the noneconomic factors in 
today's economics. 

Its importance is growing. 
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Business opinion: 



DON'T MAKE THAT PRETTY 
LITTLE TYPIST UNHAPPY! 



0 



6 A o 



6 

Give her a chance with 

EAGLE-A 

TROJAN BOND 
AND ONION SKIN 

25% Cotton Fiber 



Messy typing erasures? Fuzzy carbons? 
Don't fire the typist . . . fire the paper 

Eagle- A Trojan Bond and Eagle-A Trojan 
Onion Skin erase quickly, cleanly without 
marring the bright surface. Carbons are 
clear as a befL You get better looking 
letters, keep time-wasting retyping to a 1 
minimum, save reams of paper each year* 

Ask your stationer or printer for ANY of 
the Eagle-A Boxed Typewriter Papers with 
confidence. They come in all grades from 
the famous Eagle-A Coupon Bond- Extra 
No. 1, 100% Cotton Fiber, to Eagle-A 
Quality Bond, No. 1, Super Sulphite. 
They're packed in the Original Hinge-Top 
Box for easy handling and maximum 
economy. 

For a free test portfolio of Eagle-A Papers, 
tear off the bottom of this ad and mail it 
with a note on your letterhead to Dept. N. 




How government 
investigators work 



"COMING: New Look at Business 
Regulation" | September | bears out 
the exact situation with which we 
are involved with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

In February we were investi- 
gated by the Hartford, Conn,, office 
of the Labor Department. 

We heard nothing until one eve- 
ning, when I was at home with my 
family, a U. S. marshal rang our 
doorbell and presented me with a 
civil action complaint. 

The claim is that we are in inter- 
state commerce and must pay time 
and a half to any employe working 
more than 40 hours a week. 

We were told that we could settle 
for 50 per cent of the $2,93:* it is 
claimed we owe. 

In order to protect my rights as a 
citizen of the United States I feel I 
must pursue this in the courts. We 
are also writing Sens, Everett M. 
Dirksen and Edward V. Long [au- 
thors of bills to curb federal agen- 
cies' powers | , 

R, E, DOWNING 

Aciw Windrtw & Hon*, ri-urniit: CV 
Bristol, Conn. 

Guide not yet ready 

"New Guides Help You Plan" 
| August] reported the release by 
the Office of Business Economics of 
"a record of purchases and sales by 
more than 70 major industries/* 
As a consequence, we are receiving 
a number of requests for this in- 
formation. 

The announcement was consider- 
ably premature since the Interindus- 
try Sales and Purchases estimates 
have not yet been completed. An 
announcement will be made by the 
Office of Business Economics when 
the estimates are ready for publi- 
cation. 

MORRIS R. GOLDMAN 

U. S. Department of Commerce 
Washington, D. C, 

Service business import ant 

We have subscribed to and en- 
joyed your publication for several 
vears. Some of the articles have 



helped us a great deal, especially in 
the area of personnel management. 

However, it is seldom that we 
notice any analysis directed specifi- 
cally toward the "service" as op- 
posed to "product" business. 

Our understanding is that, 
though usually small as individual 
enterprises, this type of business 
accounts for a fair portion of the 
1 1 at ional sales dollar. 

DAVID L* MARK 

Ann Arbor, Mien, 

Competition excites 

"Tomorrow's Competition" [Au- 
gust] is the most exciting reading 
We have seen in some time, 

ALAN E. BROC KB AN K 

Alan E, Bmrkbank Orjtantaatioa 
Salt Luke City. Utah 

Timely, purposeful 

"Men and Management" is an in- 
ternal monthly publication of the 
Wasatch Division of Thiokol Chem- 
ical Corporation. Its objective is to 
provide a timely, purposeful, and 
balanced reading program for key 
m a n a g em en t p e r so ( i nel , 

We consider "When to Speak Up" 
| March J outstanding. We believe 
this article will be of particular in- 
terest to our executive leadership. 
Your approval to reprint it would 
be appreciated. 
R, o. ueil 

Supervisor, Technical Development 
llilokni Chemical Corp 
Brlgham City. Utah 

One thousand prospects 

May we take this opportunity of 
congratulating you on the excellent 
article, "Mere's W here You Can Sell 
Abroad," in your April issue. We arc 
most interested in using this article 
as a promotion piece in reaching 
prospective exporters. W T e have 
about 1,000 manufacturers in our 
territory which we would like to 
reach with such well organized in- 
formation. 

WILLIAM H.CURRAN 

Assistant tu Die Director 

l\ S. Department or Commerce 

St. Lmzift. Mo. 
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Fleet buyers will like what we've done to both ends of the '64 Tempest 




as well as what we've done in between. 




First off, there 's a different engine up front this year- Pontiac 's 
utterly smooth in-line 6 of 215 cu. in., J 40 horsepower, proven 
durability and an economy to make you wonder if the oil com- 
pany has lost some of your bills. It runs on regular gas, as docs 
our optional 326-cu. in. V-8* of 250 horsepower. 

Second off, the trunk is now a whopping great 30.1 cu. ft, of 
more usable space. The whole car is bigger and roomier, for 
that matter, with the wheelbase now 1 1 5" and overall length 203". 

You might say we've come up with a new kind of Pontiac. 
(And you'd be right.) The frame is new-Pontiac type, or what's 
called a swcpi-hip perimeter frame. The suspension is new— 
we've switched to a rugged big-car design for a softer ride and 



better handling. There's more head room. The gas tank is bigger 
meaning fewer highway stops. The brakes are larger. The Wide- 
Track is wider. The lube interval is 12,000 miles long. And you 
can see for yourself what we've done to the looks. 

We could keep up this recitation on our improvements to 
Tempest until you fall asleep, so maybe we'd better stop while 
we're ahead and just suggest you see your local Pontiac dealer, 
call the nearest Ponfiac Zone Office, or write: Fleet Sales Dept.. 
Pontiac Motor Division, General Motors Corporation. Pontiac 
1 1, Michigan, for a demonstration ride or additional information. 



•orntWAi at (Mm co*t. 



1964 WIDE -TRACK PONTIAC TEMPEST 
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KODAK 
READYPRINT 



THEY'RE ALL-NEW 

in design, performance and 
convenience. Both copiers 
have cartridge loadingand au- 
tomated features that speed 
exposure, activating, and de- 
livery of copies. Which one is 
better for you? 



If one good copy of an original is usually all that you need, this trim 
beauty— using an exclusive, completely different copying process— is 
for you. It's always ready to copy instantly— no warm-up required. 
Flick a lever and, simultaneously, the copier starts and a sheet of neg- 
ative paper slides out. Feed it into the Readyprint Copier with your 
original— letter, carbon, page with halftones, what have you! Seconds 
fater, without any "stripping" delay, you have your copy. Sharp, good- 
looking, photo-exact in every detail . , . and comprehensive aging 
tests assure it will stay that way for a lifetime. 



COPIERS FRO 





VERIFAX 
CAVALCADE 



If you need a single copy of one document one minute, and several 
copies of another paper the next, this sleek performer was made for 
you. It starts automatically when you feed original and matrix. Gives 
you the best-looking single copy you could want. Also, the lowest- 
cost extra copies— at least seven legible copies from one sheet of 
matrix costing only a dime. All made in a minute, too! This is an 
all-around copier in every sense— easily copies everything in the 
morning mail — letters, checks, cards, any color, any size up to and 
including legal papers. Wonderful for you and your secretary! 



CONVENIENT "BUY- 
OR-RENT" PLAN puts 
either of these new copiers 
from Kodak in your office. 
Call Kodak copter dealer for 
details and free demonstra- 
tion. Or write Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 

NEW ADVANCES IN OFFICE COPYING 
KEEP COMING FROM KODAK 



PROFIT-SHARING PLANS CAN PROVIDE 



EXTRA 
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Life Insurance by John Han- 
cock will strengthen your 
Profit Sharing Plan. With 
part of the fund invested in 
life insurance, the Plan gains 
immediate incentive value 
for the younger participants. 
They can add to their Family 
Security Programs by invest- 
ing their before -tax dollars 
in insurance. Senior men can 
add tax-free dollars to their 
estates -and all participants 
will have options at retire- 
ment to add their profit shar- 
ing accounts to their insur- 
ance values to guarantee sub- 
stantial lifetime incomes. The 
conversion privileges in the 
Specially Designed Insurance 
Policies provide a hedge 
against increased annuity 
rates. 

John Hancock can custom- 
tailor a Plan (electronically 
prepared for faster service) 
to give your Company these 
advantages, without obliga- 
tion. For full details and an 
explanatory booklet, mail 
this coupon now. 

FOR YOUR PROFIT 
MAKING PEOPLE 




LIFE INSURANCE 



Profit Sharing 

John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
200 Berkeley Street 
Boston 17, Massachusetts 

Please send me a copy of "How Life 
Insurance Strengthens a Profit- 
Sharing Plan" and details of your 
Plan Preparation Service. 



Name 



Company 



Address 



StaU< 
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I Executive 
/ Trends 



• Jobs face new scrutiny 
i Have companies become colleges? 
Coming: Uniform business language 



Acceleration of scientific methods of 
managing will inevitably produce 
a need for wide-scale reappraisal of 
the individual's job satisfactions. 

This is the conviction of veteran 
consultant Robert R. Braun, of 
Geneva, secretary -general of (TOS, 
the International Committee for 
Scientific Management. 

Mr. Braun was interviewed in 
New York by a Nation's Busi- 
ness editor. 

"In the future," he says, "we will 
have to design the content of a job 
to insure that a person gets the 
maximum challenge and satisfaction 
out of working. This presents new 
opportunities for behavioral re- 
search, especially in the United 
States, where the techniques of man- 
agement, are so highly advanced." 

Mr. Braun feels that automated 
procedures— even at managerial 
levels -already are causing some in- 
dividuals to channel their basic 
work drive into off- the- job activities. 
To recapture the creative thrust of 
this drive in our industrial system, 
he says, some jobs will have to be 
taken apart and then put back to- 
gether with a view toward making 
them stimulating to the individual 

Item; Mr. Braun predicts that 
behavioral scientists will rise to 
posts of importance in companies 
of the future— precisely because 
their skills will be needed to cope 
with the psychological effects of a 
more technologized society. "It will 
not be uncommon," he adds, "to 
find a vice president in charge of 
behavioral factors on the organiza- 
tion chart of a business." 

t m % 

Training programs will come under 



far more rigorous company review 
in the future than is generally the 
case today. 

This is suggested by two men with 
a working knowledge of trends in 
the field. One consul tan t> V. Donald 
Schoeller of Norwalk, Conn., is a 
former director of management 
training for Remington- Rand; the 
other, Dr. Mortimer Feinberg, heads 
a New York firm of psychological 
consultants to industry. 

Dr. Feinberg points out that some 
businesses have become " virtual 
colleges" because of the time, money 
and effort they earmark for training 
and developing executives. Yet, he 
continues, these same companies 
follow little of the discipline of a 
college. Trainees are rarely tested 
before, during, or after a course to 
determine just what they have 
learned and how they are putting 
it into practice on the job. 

Similarly, little or nothing has 
been done by companies to deter- 
mine how— or if— training changes 
attitudes. Tests of such factors will 
be utilized on a large scale in the 
future, Dr. Feinberg feels, 

Mr. Schoeller forecasts another 
trend: There will be more and more 
programed learning in industry, 
with increasingly rapid shifts in the 
emphasis of training and develop- 
ment programs to match swifter 
changes in technology and even in 
the basic kind of business a given 
company may be in. 



The time is 1975. 

The vice president-marketing of 
a major company sits at his desk 
in an office high above New York, 

It's ten o'clock in the morning; 
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Add To Your 
Profit Dollars With 
Fruehauf s New 
Volume* Van PLUS! 



Strongest Rear End Assembly In The Trailer Industry 
Means (I) Longer Vehicle Life, (2) Les* maintenance, 
(3) Protection From Dirt And Water, (4) Localized, 
Easy-To-Repair Damage In Case of Accident, 






Here's what gives Fruehauf s new 
Volumes Van PLUS— product of ad- 
vanced research and manufacturing — 
the strongest, rear end assembly in the 
Trailer industry: 

Y 4 * DOORS— Fruehauf has furnished rear 
doors of % * thickness as standard equip- 
ment for years. The tremendous rear end 
strength of the Volume^ Van PLUS begins 
with these extra-thick, one-piece, plymetal 
doors, recessed for protection. 
BIGGER HINGES— Door hinges (4 per door, 
are bigger— cover more door and post 
area. Made of highest strength material, 
they, too p are recessed to escape damage. 



LOCK FLANGE '—Steel straps welded ver- 
tically in rear door posts "nest" doors 
into posts. Flange protects hinged edge of 
closed door against interior loads. 

SUPER ANTI RAX • DOOR L A T CHE S — These 
provide more positive bearing surface, 
reducing torsional moment to less than a 
third that of conventional latches. Lock- 
ing rods are bigger. 

TRIPLE SEAL DOOR GASKETS- Unique de- 
sign enables door gaskets to accomplish 
triple seal, making tighter fit all the way 
around. 

RECESSED DOOR SILL-Rugged. box-type 
rear cross- member has recessed top edge 



to accommodate bottoms of doors in snug 
weather tight fit. It is impossible to push 
either door past frame into interior of van 
even when unlocked. 

ICC BUMPER — New, stronger ICC bumper 
—welded to frame— is constructed of 2,4" 
diameter pipe. Dock bumper pro tec 
doors, lights, hardware. 

For complete details on all the profit 
producing features of the Volume^ Van 
PLUS Trailer, write for your copy of 
our illustrated folder. We'll send it to 
you with the address of your nearest 
Fruehauf Branch. a fn»w fw>r fw-m? 



: 



6 BASIC VOLUME v VAN PLUS 
MODELS TO CHOOSE FROM 




FRUEHAUF TRAILER 




DIVISION ■ FRUEHAUF CORPORATION 

10941 Harper Avenue ■ Delroit 32, Michigan 



RUEHAUF 
TRAILERS 




"ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION" 
— The Key to Transportation Savings 





Dry Freight Van Refrigerated Van Open Top Van Grain Trailer Electronic* Von Worehausemon'i Van 

ONLY FRUEHAUF PROTECTS YOU WITH OVER 78 NATION-WIDE FACTORY SERVICE BRANCHES 




These are the store-bought kind of ac- 
counting forms so many new businesses 
open with. They're a good compromise 
for the time vv hen getting your business 
off and running matters more than 
streamlining your accounting system. 

But . f . when your business has de- 
veloped and progressed, an accounting 
system evolved out of early-day com- 
promises may now steal time, cost 
errors, waste money— all without your 
knowing. It's our business to uncover 
accounting system weaknesses it you 
have them, and tell you what to do about 
them. This service costs you nothing. 



When we Ye through, your system 
will be tailored exactly to your way of 
doing business, efficient in every 
phase: media preparation, writing and 
distribution, reporting. We even carry 
out your business image in the design 
of your invoices, checks, statements. 

Mechanical or manual accounting 
system problems and solutions are an 
everyday working matter with us. We 
have probably solved many times any 
problems you might have. Be sure 
you Ye up to date. Put a Todd team to 
work for you. Call your nearest Todd 
Division office or write: 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 

the v.p. confirms that with a glance 
at his watch* He flips an intercom 
switch and informs his secretary 
that he doesn't want to be disturbed 
for the next five minutes. Then, re 
laxing, he settles back in his chair, 
presses a button and begins to watd i 
—on a small TV console built into 
the wall beside him— a current, tight 
ly condensed report on his com- 
pany's sales and inventory position 
in all of its overseas operations. 

Futuristic fantasy? 

Not at all, says Frederic E. Pamp, 
Jr., president of the American 
Foundation for Management Re- 
search, Inc. Mr. Pamp believes the 
years ahead will bring to reality 
just such far-out changes in the* 
technology of managing. 

"We already have the capability 
to do these things," he points out. 

Among new aids to managers 
which Mr. Pamp and his associates 
foresee are devices for rapidly stor- 
ing, indexing, retrieving, and dis- 
seminating information on all facets 
of management, and new programed 
instruction facilities which will 
make it possible for executives to 
take a training course right in 
their offices. 

Through new means, Mr. Pamp 
says, widely scattered facts, case 
experience, and other information 
would be made quickly available 
for use. 

• • # 

Business needs a uniform global 
language — and soon may get one. 

Among projects on which The 
American Foundation for Manage- 
ment Research is working is one de- 
signed to produce a uniform, but 
continually updated, nomenclature 
of management terms. 

The need for such universal ter- 
minology is illustrated by variations 
in the meaning of a word such as 
"control." In American business, 
"to control" means to watch and to 
regulate an activity— to take action 
as a result of what you observe In 
French business, however, "to con- 
trol" means simply to "observe" 
something that is going on. 

Other goals of the foundation in- 
clude the establishment of a core 
library on management, in which 
all the diverse, diffused writings on 
management subjects will be brought 
together, indexed, and made readily 
accessible through microfilming, 
data processing, or other means. 

The foundation —an affiliate of the 
{continued on page 21) 



Burroughs Corporation^/ 



TODD DIVISION 
Roch ester 3 # New York 
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Samsonite creates the first executive Attache Case that's compact, 
elegant efficient with not a lock in sight. And it's... 




Only three inches. . . no wider than a 
credit card! No other attach^ case 
ever looked so trim, so compact, so 
"executive": Deliberately! Samsonite 
designed The Commuter to suit the 
taste of exacting executives. It has 
clean, sharp lines.,. exclusive hidden 
locks. Light, strong magnesium 



frame, scuff and stain-resistant vinyl 
covering are masterful finishing 
touches. Gets down to business on 
the inside, too. Has king-size capac- 
ity, expandable file folder. The 
interior is lined in velour The 3" 
Samsonite Commuter, $24.95. Also 
available: the 5" Diplomat, $29.95, 




SaddleTan, Ginger Ton*. Jet Black, DeepOliv* $24, 95 



Samsonite Attache 

Stmsydcr Bftrn,, Inc., Lu^y.^- Div . 0»n V fr, M<n*— *. ol Samtfln t* Fold.ru Furniluc Ptu^ plu- ^rtimj tati-t, » n Ctnid* thru Sftflwmlt ol Ctnadi, Ltd., Strttford. Out. P#k*» slightly hpgf .-r 



FIRE ■ WIND ■ BOILLH FXfLOSlON - VANDALISM • WOT < Sl'MNKLfcit LEAKAGE - ?n\H, -Mix k A< rimM- Va M \< HI^LHY il \- llftLAfc U.E EL&VATUH COLLISION BUSINWI INCOME * 

All these business risks can now be 



One premium. One expiration date. And savings up to 25%, 

We call it nur Comprehensive Business Policy. It is a com- 
pletely new kind of business insurance. 

By carrying this single policy, you can wrap up your entire 
property, liability and fidelity insurance program. 

The CBP is not a "package" policy. On the contrary, it is 



so flexible that it can be written to cover any— or all— of the 
business risks shown above. You buy a tailor-made combina- 
tion of coverages. And you pay for no protection that your 
firm or factory does not need. 

Dangerous gaps between policies are eliminated. So are 
costly overlaps. And all the CBP's basic property coverages 



TFO CONTINENT *E INSJ R O'f.E CO • FIREMEN'S OF NEWARK • SEABOARD EIRE AND MARINE ■ NATIONAL BEN EH IN KLIN • FJDF.F TTY-PHEMX * FIDELITY AND CASUALTY • 



C00D5 IN TRANSIT AVTOMOWLE DAMACE AND LIABILITY OHtLR UAWLIfV - UUIGUKY ■ ROBUKKY ■ EMPLOY tiK FlIIKUTTf ■ Ut* 1 



covered by one Continental policy. 



can y the same single limit of insurance. 

Note this important feature, too* In the CBP— for the first 
lime ever— Eire ami Boilrr i'nvcra^-s are rambiiirtL 

No more need to carry two separate policies — often with 
different limits of insurance. No more money wasted in pay- 
ing for the consequent overlap of coverage. And no more 



mi' nitty as to which policy pa\s. 

F'»r full details of the revolutionary CRP— which is 
now available in 29 states — call your Continental 
agent or your broker. Look in the Yellow Pages under 
Continental Insurance or America Kore Loyally. 
THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 



NIAGARA FIRE • MILWAUKEE INSURANCE • COMMERCIAL OF NEWARK ■ THE YORKSHIRE - HOME OFFICES: M MAIDEN LANE, NY.. NY j 10 PA UK 



NEWARK, 
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Business figures are the raw material of business decisions; 
the Underwood-Olivetti Divisumma 24 processes them swiftly, 
accurately and economically. It records each operation on a 
printed tape— instant proof of every entry. The common-sense 
keyboard makes even the remarkable "memory" feature easy 
to use. The high-speed, high -capacity Divisumma 24 is also 
its own best salesman; may we leave one in your office for a 
week's trial ? Telephone your Underwood Representative* 




underwood 



EXECUTIVE TRENDS 

continued 



American Management Association 
—plans to establish a series of sub- 
stance centers. Thesr will be places 
where comprehensive collections of 
information on management will be 
gathered on a subject basis. The 
first center will deal with planning. 



Want a good, crisp definition of 
corporate planning? 

Here's one— supplied by Edward 
J. (inrn, vice president in charge 
of corporate planning for Westing- 
house Air Brake Company: 

"Planning/ 1 Mr. Green says, "is 
determining where you are, where 
you want to go, how you want to 
get there, when you want to arrive, 
and how much you want to pay for 
the trip." 



As many as 68 professionals have 
been (ailed in to help so! up n single 
meeting for a business organization. 

This is one of many findings of a 
four-year study of meeting tech- 
niques conducted by a conference 
planning firm headed by Charles 
Louis Schafer. Code Madera, Calif. 

The study entailed 600 personal 
interviews with men in 126 com- 
panies and professions and 61 dif- 
ferent lines of business. 

Only a handful of companies used 
the services of professionals in plan- 
ning or conducting their meetings, 
Mr. Schafer says. Of this handful, 
a few permanently retain specialists. 
In some companies an almost emo- 
tional resistance to the employment 
of meeting advisers was apparent. 

"The majority of executives 
charged with the responsibility for 
meetings work around deficiencies 
in physical accommodations even 
,]S they curse them," Mr. Schafer 
says. 

Methods for handling meetings 
varied widely. Some firms have 
manuals detailing the best ways for 
UWigtag and running conferences, 
others operate on a spur-of-the- 
moment basis, risking film pro- 
jectors which fail to work, inade- 
quate meeting space, and other 
headaches. 

Note: Less than one per cent of 
the executives interviewed had re- 
ceived formal training in how to 
make the most of meetings. 

"There are fur too many meet- 
ings," one banker commented. "Still, 
the only way 1 can get to see half 
the people I have to see is to call a 
meeting." 



Is your 
state 
in or out 




IF YOUR HOME STATE has been 
plucked from this map, it means that 
you and your community are prob- 
ably cut off from some rather 
important financial advantages. 

For unlike the 18 states that are 
IN, the 32 OUT states do not have a 
single mutual savings bank among 
them. 

Time and again it has been demon- 
strated by recognized authorities 
that in mutual savings bank com- 
munities, depositors usually receive 
the highest rates on money saved 
and the lowest rates on money bor 
rowed— especially for home owner- 
ship. 

What can be done about this fi- 
nancial discrimination? Perhaps the 
simplest answer is to allow mutual 
savings banks to operate under 
Federal charters, the system that has 
long been open to most other fi- 
nancial institutions: commercial 
banks, savings and loan associations 
and credit unions. 



For example, the Commission on 
Money and Credit strongly "recom- 
mends that Federal charters be made 
available for mutual savings banks. * ' 
The President's Committee on Finan- 
cial Institutions (Heller Committee) 
also favors Federal charters for mu- 
tual savings banks. 

Mutual savings banks also can be 
established by state law in states 
where they do not now exist. 

If you would like to know exactly 
how your own community can benefit 
from mutual savings banks, through 
either state or Federal charter, just 
mail the coupon. 



TYPICAL COMMENT FROM TEXAS 

** Indeed we are very interested in 
mutual savings banks. Our board of 
directors would like a copy of a model 
charter bill that may be adapted for 
our state/' 



Si 



NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS 

DeptC, 200 Park Ave.. New York 17. N.Y. 
Please send facts on how saving! t»»nks can strengthen 
the economy of my state. 

Name 




Occupation 

Address 

Crty 

State 



lone 



L 

EVERY 



STATE NEEDS MUTUAL SAVINGS 



-J 

BAN KS 
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"Personalized Benefits" nationwide 

What they are... what they can mean to your employees... 
why BLUE CROSS alone offers them I 



"Personalized Benefits" have made Eiue Cross the 
foremost hospital expense protection with companies 
which seek maximum value for their employees. 

Today, these benefits help bring unequaled security to 
some 61 million people of all ages. 

"Personalized Benefits" mean all that the name sug- 
gests. They are individualized and tailored to fit the 
specific case, because the help is given in terms of actual 
hospital care, rather than a fixed daily allowance in dollars. 
The benefits literally expand to fit the need. 

With the many forms of health care protection being 
offered at the present time, Blue Cross Plans are still the 
only source of these "Personalized Benefits." The reason 
is clear. Only Blue Cross Plans have the special working 
relationship with hospitals across the country 
that is needed to make them possible. 

* Blue C'ro— nm\ symbol nw« br Amwrteafi k[n*ptl»l AmpcImioo 




"Personalized Benefits" are one more evidence of the 
remarkable flexibility to be found in Blue Cross programs. 
It is a flexibility which makes them ideal for employees 
of every income level , . . for businesses of every size 
and type , . . and for companies which operate locally 
or in ail fifty states. 

Blue Cross time-proven methods and administration 
simplify procedures in a way that pleases employees and 
minimizes office detail. 

All of this, quite naturally, has a bearing on why Blue 
Cross gives so much more for the money. Last year, for 
example, Blue Cross Plans returned to members in actual 
care 93£ of every dollar paid in. That is far more than the 
average for all other forms of protection. 

Blue Cross Association, inc., 840 North Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 



TRENDS: WASHINGTON MOOD 



Drama outdraws issues 
on political swings 

BY MERRIMAN SMITH 



The drama of thk presidency is something no 
political challenger can possibly match. President 
Kennedy knows this to be true and he is using it. 
Any President who failed to capitalize on this drama 
would be most insensitive. 

Mr. Kennedy could not care less when he reads the 
frightful denunciations from the opposition because 
he has toured the provinces at taxpayers' expense. 

The charge is so true, The taxpayer is picking up 
most of the tab for his carefully labeled nonpolitical 
inspection tours of damsites and national parks which 
were well established long before John F. Kennedy 
saw his first voting machine. 

Politicians, however, are a hunch of forgetful cusses. 
They tend to negate history, or attempt to, in any 
event. The current crop of Republican spokesmen 
seems to have forgotten entirely that former Presi- 
dent Dwight D< Eisenhower, on the verge of an elec- 
tion year, took many a nonpolitical junket himself. 

Harry Truman was more than happy to "inspect" 
empty acreage on which the federal government had 
optimistic option. The late Franklin D. Roosevelt 
wrote the hook for inspection tours in off-years. 

No one with a campaign button to his name ever 
believed that the President's 10,000-mile western 
junket was anything but a down-payment on 1964. 
This has to apply to Mr. Kennedy, too. 

He is running, and running hard. For that reason, 
it is useful to examine some of the little-publicized 
human aspects of his western trip, as a sort of labora- 
tory specimen, which will be repeated again and 
again between now and election day. 

Mr. Kennedy seems to have borrowed a campaign 
technique from the late Senator Estes Kefauver: 
Shake bands with as many people as possible within 
limits ot time and geography* 

No President of modern memory has shaken so 
many outstretched paws as he. He shook hands at one 
point with a small, cereal -smeared baby. He caused 

Merrirnan Smith is the White House reporter for 
United Press International. 



airport fences to collapse under the weight of breath 
less men and women thrusting their kids toward 
him, almost as squirming little holy objects to bo 
blessed. 

How all of this translates into votes remains to be 
seen. But one thing emerges rather clearly; A chal- 
lenger will find it awfully hard to match the Presi- 
dent's crowd-pull, his charm along the fences of 
crowded airports, his ability to look slightly embar- 
rassed but interested as terrifyingly feathered chiefs 
of an Indian tribe induct him as a Mood brother. 

Hands— little hands, big hands, hands with big 
rings, hands flashing with bright nail polish, dirty 
hands, wrinkled hands of the aged reach toward him. 
Mis freshly pressed suit rumples as men and women 
scoot under a barricade and swarm over him. His 
Secret Service guardians try to be polite, and still 
protective. 

• • • 

The significant accounts of the President's journeys 
largely ignore the human drama that takes place 
several times a day while he is traveling. Also, the 
political experts ignore the drama of his motorcade 
and aerial armada. The people, for example, of Ash- 
land, Wis., and Redding, Calif., seldom see a swarm 
of turbo-jet helicopters and gleaming limousines. 

And the President takes full advantage of this 
drama. His Salt Lake City speech, for instance, was 
an undisguised blast at the more solidified right wing 
elements of the G. O. P. Considering the setting and 
the tone of his remarks, Mr Kennedy seemed to be 
shooting at a pre fixed 1964 target Harry (ioldwatcr. 

Win or lose, Mr. Kennedy is spoiling for a fight 
with the gentleman from Arizona A Her all the dams 
were dedicated, the national park deer fed. the hands 
shaken, this seemed to be the overriding impression 
of Mr. Kennedy's western trip. 

Now, to fight back evenly, all Senator (Joldwater 
has to do is get a fleet of turbo jet helicopters and 
gleaming blue and white jet transports. They pull 
crowds better than issues. 
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'64 CHEVROLET, Tew CHEVELLE ! , '64 CHEVY H 




'64 Chevy II Nova 4-Door Sedan 



BIGGER FLEET CHOICE THAN EVER BEFORE! 



FEATURES 



CHEVROLET- with the greatest resale story in the business! 

Here's Chevrolet's greatest! The Jet-smooth '64 Chevrolet is 
husky, solid, beautiful. It's comfortable to drive, economical to 
operate, built to return that higher resale that's made Chevy 
America's No, 1 Fleet Car. Its sturdy Body by Fisher offers roomy 
interiors, easy entry and exit, generous luggage capacity. Such 
features as air-washed rocker panels, Delcotron generator and 
self-adjusting brakes keep maintenance costs low. Transmissions 
are smoother, quieter. Improved standard engines are an eco- 
nomical Six and spirited V8; five optional high-performance V8's* 
are available. There's a Chevrolet to fit your fleet—luxury Impala, 
handsome Bel Air or low-cost Biscayne, Each is an investment, not 
just a replacement— and one that will pay off in prestige, savings 
and resale value. (See the latest official resale figures.) 



Roomy, rugged Body by Fisher 
Flush and dry rocker panels 
Steet front fender underskirts 



Delcotron generator 



Self-adjusting brakes 



Spacious deep-well trunk 



Fully aluminiied t longer lasting muffler 

Independent Full Coil suspension 

Deep-twist carpeting now in all models 
including Biscayne 

Improved standard six and V8; 5 high- 
output optional VB's m 



CHEVELLEI-new name, new size, same Chevrolet value! 

Here's Chevrolet's latest! It's a kind of car you've never seen 
before— but you're going to see a lot of Chevelles in '64 and you'll 
like what you see! Inside and out, it's something you'd be proud 
to park in front of your most important customer's place of busi- 
ness. It's a good foot shorter and a few inches narrower than the 
big cars, so it parks in the tightest spots. But it offers surprisingly 
generous passenger space, leg room and trunk capacity, And 
while it's completely new and different from the big '64 Chevrolet, 
it has Chevrolet quality through and through, Same easy care 
features— self-adjusting brakes, air-washed rocker panels and so 
on. Same rugged Body by Fisher and Full Coil suspension at all 
four wheels. Same dependability. And even though it's all new, 
it's by Chevrolet with the Chevrolet Resale Value* 



FEATURES 

Trim overall size, generous interior 
room and trunk space 

Independent Full Coil suspension 

Body by Fisher with separate all-welded 
perimeter frame 

Flush and dry rocker panels, steel front 
fender underskirts 

Delcotron generator 

Self-adjusting brakes 

Fully aluminized* longer fasting muffler 

Ample-size trunk with bumper level loading 

Standard engines: 120-hp Six, 195- hp V8. 
High-performance 155-hp Six* and 220-hp 
V8* available 



CHEVY II- smart new thrift in a stylish new package! 

If you want a combination of good looks, comfort, low initial cost 
and real operating economy, the 1964 Chevy II makes a whole lot 
of sense. Modest outside dimensions and a short turning radius 
make it ideal for traffic. Yet doors are big and wide for easy entry 
and exit. And there's ample room for driver, passengers and 
samples inside in the relaxing comfort of its Body by Fisher. Gen- 
erous trunk space, too. Chevy II shares the easy maintenance 
features of the big Chevrolet to keep down cost-per-mile, along 
with its own special operating economies. Its remarkably smooth 
ride and outstanding styling make Chevy II a favorite with everyone 
who wants to remain cost-conscious yet stay comfortable, too. , t , 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit, Michigan 



FEATURES 



Removable front end to facilitate repair 
or replacement of front end components 

New larger 9y t " self-adjusting brakes 

Delcotron generator, high-capacity electrical 
system 

Single-leaf Mono-Plate rear springs, high* 
mounted front coil springs 

Choice of a four, standard Sit, high-perform* 
ance Six*, or V8 engines* 

Extensive use of corrosion-resistant 
coatings throughout 

Fully alu mini zed, longer lasting muffler 



+ Op(lomi il •tlf coat- 

A credit to any business ... on the road ... on the ledger 





MORE WEIGHT 




SIMPLIFIED TARIFFS 



DO YOU 
STILL THINK 
YOUR PRESENT ROUTING 
IS THE BEST WAY TO 
SAVE COMPANY 
MONEY? 



Maybe it used to be. But now, R E A Express' new, low rates can save your company's money, even on heavy shipments. 
These new rates give you savings on shipments up to 150 lbs. and often on much heavier shipments. NewREA tariffs 
list over 3,000 commodities on which R EA has sharply reduced rates. And only R E A offers you the extra econo- 
miesof a real transportation system: simplified tariffs—nationwide coverage, within published limits— single carrier re* 
sponsibility— no complicated transfers from carrier to carrier. Now's the time to bring your m j? n RW[o)[D)R©(g^5k 
routing guide up to date and help save your company money. Call R E A Express today, ulJ Ibinl Iswlrlius^^) 



ft £A EAPftES* IS THE NCW NAME. FOft RAILWAY tflFftlS? AOCNCV 



TRENDS: THE STATE OF THE NATION 



Thaw in the cold war 
encourages East-West trade 

BY FELIX MORLEY 



The European business community, by and 
largo, believes that the present armistice in the cold 
war will prove permanent. It docs not forget that thr 
infamous wall still divides Berlin, and that physical 
passage to and from the communist countries is 
everywhere a complicated procedure. But holes in the 
Iron Curtain grow larger and with thern grows the 
expectation that East -West trade is on a slowly as 
oending curve. Such a commercial development would 
certainly tend to normalize political relations. 

To travel through Europe this autumn is to see evi- 
dence of the trend. The hotter English newspapers 
carry advertisements, small and discretely worded. »>f 
Russian hanking and tourist agencies. In the French 
harhor of l,e Havre a smart Soviet liner— the Michael 
Kalinin is embarking passengers for its regular trip 
to Leningrad. At Rotterdam, now Europe's leading 
port, wharf space is reserved for Russian trawlers 
to market their fish. In West German cities the Czech 
government maintains showrooms for its Skoda car. 
On the boulevards of Vienna luxury shops display 
the famous Meissen china, direct from its East Ger- 
man manufactory. 

In Austria, where this article is written, about 14 
per cent of alt foreign trade is currently wilh the So- 
viet bloc. The argument is whether it could safely 
he raised as high as 2D per cent, which would still be 
five per cent less than the proportion of Greek ex- 
ports now going to Russia and its satellites. From 
West Germany, on the other hand, only six per cent 
of (exports now move into the communist sphere. In 
that divided country, naturally, any concessions that 
seem in the Soviet interest meet strongest opposition 

• • « 

Intermingled factors explain the change in the 
political barometer, from stormy to cloudy— not yet 
fair relations with Moscow and its dependent gov- 
ernments. The most important is the Russian-Chinese 
cleavage, partly caused by and partly resulting from. 
Premier Khrushchev's emphasis on peaceful co-exis- 
tence. Almost equally instrumental is the adoption of 
the nuclear test-ban treaty, followed quickly by the 
decision to sell wheat to Russia both taken by Europe 



as assurance that the Kennedy Administration in 
tends to move towards cautious collaboration with 
the Kremlin. 

This stimulates the already strong disposition in 
Western Europe to achieve a modus Vivendi with the 
East, And what is regarded as a lead from Washing- 
ton is ironically made more instrumental by the 
American halance-of-payrnenUs problem. Here the 
dollar lias lost much of the esteem it possessed in the 
early postwar years. A recent article* in the l^ondou 
rimes speaks almost gloatingly of 'the shift of fi 
nancial power eastwards across the Atlantic." 

So ihe almost instinctive efl'orl of Western Europe 
to form a Third Force, if possible guarded by America 
against Russia without being subservient to Wash- 
ington, is now prompted by doubts of dollar stability. 




Russian ships are becoming a more common sight in 
West European ports as political atmosphere changes 



The astonishing prosperity of its members, even 
though overcast by renewed inflation in Italy and 
France, is making the Continent more independent 
in its thinking: more disposed towards East -Wist 
trade. 

The difficulties are not to \» i mini mixed All foreign 
trade, in all the communist-controlled states, is in the 
hands of governmental "combines." Terms must bear- 
ranged through these, which means much bureaucratic- 
impediment. Arrangements made are also sometimes 
arbitrarily altered. On the whole, however, Soviet 
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undertakings, In commercial relations, are regarded 
in Europe as dependable. 

Moreover, those with experience tell you that since 
the Stalin era the climate has greatly changed. Then 
l he ccmmunist commercial agents were afraid to make 
any but routine decisions. A signature on an agree- 
ment displeasing to the dictator might, months later, 
mean disgrace or worse for the official responsible. 
Under Khrushchev there is encouragement to ex- 
ercise individual salesmanship, with rewards rather 
than penalties for bureaucratic initiative. 

Also, the strength of socialist controls in many 
Western European coun tries undoubtedly makes it 
easier to deal with communist counterparts. All basic 
industry in Austria, for instance, is nationalized. So 
a government official in Vienna can bargain directly 
with one in Belgrade, Budapest, or Prague. Si are 
there is no competitive bidding on either side, the 
price negotiation is a matter of personal agreement. 

There is probably no limit to the amount of West- 
ern European products which the communist govern- 
ments would now like to buy. How they can pay for 
such purchases, aside from the sale of that Red oil 
now being heavily exported, is another matter. Rus- 
sia, of course, has almost limitless raw materials, but 
aside from oil, timber, furs and some mineral ores, 
none of these is in strong demand. Russian inventive 
skill is unquestionable and Nation's Business. 
in August, noted some patents and licenses which 
European producers are buying from the U.S.S.R. 
But this income, plus that from a few manufactures 
and specialties like caviar and vodka, will no! provide 
much foreign exchange- 
Russia, however, produces gold, in large but unascer- 
tainable quantity 1* mm the reports of the Bank for 
International Settlements, at Basel, it is known that 
the equivalent of nearly all current gold production, 
other than Russian, is being drained off by hoarding 
Doubts about the dollar have stimulated the demand 
for gold, which means that the Russian government 
can ex*-rt leverage in the international market, either 
by withholding or by selling its production. If gold 
is generally revalued upwards, as many European 
bankers anticipate, it will of course temporarily in- 
crease the purchasing power of this Russian asset. 

m m m 

In (lie East-West picture the German Federal Re- 
public is a case apart, because here unique political 
factors are operative, The Bonn government must be 
suspicious of Moscow so long as the Kremlin holds 
a whip hand over Berlin and the so-called German 
Democratic Republic. Moreover, Khrushchev is cur- 
rently as obdurate as Stalin, if not more so, in re 
fusing to permit a reunified Germany unless it is 
simultaneously neutralized. 

What surprises the visitor to Germany now is not 
so much the political opposition to trade with Russia, 
hut rather the large amount of industrial and fi- 
nancial opinion which favors it, even at the cost of 
accepting ihe Russian thesis of two (iermanies. The 



argument here is clear-cut. In spite of remarkable 
achievement the prosperity of West Germany is not 
regarded as well insured. Prices are rising, the com- 
petition of other exporters grows ever keener and to 
sustain high living standards it is deemed desirable 
ii rebuild the Eastern trade in which the Ruhr has 
such obvious geographical advantages, 

Washington's turn in the direct inn of peaceful co 
existence, cautious though it is, has given many Ger- 
mans a severe emotional shock. They fear this means 
indefinite continuation of their country's painful par- 
tition. But outside of Germany there is very little 
European sentiment in favor of a Reich which would 
he reunited as well as rearmed Too many people, of 
too many nations, have vivid memory of the ruthless* 
ness of Nazi domination. 

Appreciation of this lingering mistrusl adds to the 
sense of political frustration apparent in Germany to- 
day. And this frustration in turn curiously supports 
the economic strength of the Federal Republic, With 
dreams of world-wide power and prestige shattered, 
this industrious people has come to think primarily 
in terms of material satisfactions and individual well 
being. Their capacity for hard and skillful work is 
producing a standard of living heretofore never 
achieved in any European country, 

The result of this effective popular demand is 
pecially apparent in Ihe automobile industry and was 
dramatically ev ident at its annual exhibition in Frank- 
furt Ihis September, Here one learned that this in- 
dustry alone, in which American capital is heavily 
invested, today employs one out of every 10 German 
workers; that its production for the first seven months 
of this year was 17,5 per cent above the correspond* 
ing period in 1962. Moreover, one out of every two 
cars that roll from the assembly lines is exported. 

If the harriers that block the nearly deserted roads 
ul Kastcm Europe were raised, [his export flow might 
continue almost indefinitely* a prospect which manu- 
facturers, bankers and factory workers alike find at- 
tractive. 

• • * 

Some Germans urge mow trade with the satellites 
because they believe this would "open a window 4 ' to 
the West, in time working to release these countries 
from Russian control. Others see such trade as a door 
leading to the greater potential of a Russian market. 
Though the motives are very different they currently 
work in the same direction. Therefore the German 
push for greater East -West trade is strong. Whether 
it can enlarge the present trickle to a substantial 
stream will depend largely on the Russian response; 
on whether the Soviets can substantially increase 
production of goods desired by the West. 

To accomplish this there must be less concentration 
of resources and manpower on defense. Therefore, 
West Europeans tend to conclude, Khrushchev is at 
least temporarily sincere in his "diplomacy of peace/* 
Concessions by Moscow which will be* real, though 
reluctant, can be expected. A pawn like ("astro may be 
sacrificed for larger ends. And further mod meat ions 
of communist theory are deemed inevitable if Russia 
is to attain that export capacity on which further 
economic development largely depends. 
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How long could you keep a disabled employee on salary? 



Must companies have a policy of paying a disabled 
employee for as long as possible. But what happens 
when an employee becomes so disabled that he may 
never be able to work again 7 

You don't like to turn your back on him at a time 
like that, but you may have no alternative. 

Apart from your own feelings, you may also face a 
serious morale problem among your other employees. 

You can solve this dilemma with Group Long Term 
Disability Income Insurance from Equitable. And 
set important tax relief at the same time. 

Under this Equitable plan, the burden of paying a 
disabled employee is taken off your shoulders. The 
Equitable docs it for you - sends him a monthly 
disability check for as much and as long as you decide 
when the contract is written. Whafs more, your pre- 
mium cost is completely tax deductible. 



Get the whole story of Equilables Group Long Term 
Disability Insurance. Find out how well it can protect 
your company's financial interest, increase your 
employees* sense of security and enhance your good 
name in the community. For complete details, call on 
Equitable. Or mail the coupon below. 



I til KQl II AW i: 

P.O. Box I 170, New York, New York tOOOI 

I am interested in receiving more information about your Group 
Long Term Disability Insurance. I understand 1 ;im not obli- 
gated in any way. 

Name 



f ompnny 
Address 



City 



Zone _State 



The 



EQU 



ITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 

Home Office: 1236 Avenue of the America*, New York 1Q, N, Y. C10«3 
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This one has the others beat coming and goingl The 'Jeep' Gladiator has optional automatic transmission, power steer- 
ing and power brakes to make driving easier* and independent front suspension to soak up road shocks. And look at 
the wide, comfortable front seat and tremendous visibility. Still, it 1 s a brute for work! Virtually indestructible in the 'Jeep' 
tradition. 120" or 126" wheelbase. GVW's up to a thumping 8600 pounds. KAISER Jeep CORPORATION , 




tU LMIII4 If HIT 



iVuifllll CUAIU6! 




4-wheel drive 



'JEEP' GLADIATOR 



the beautiful brute 



See 'Jeep" vehicles in action in "THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH" Tuesday nights, ABC-TV network. 
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One yeah from this month 
millions of voting-age Amer- 
icans will make far-reach- 
ing choices. 

They'll choose not only 
a President, but United 
States senators and repre- 
sentatives, governors, state 
legislators and thousands 
of public office holders in 
communities throughout the 
nation. 

Before decisions are made 



in the polling booths, how- 
ever, there will be a per- 
vasive and stormy dialogue 
involving candidates, the 
issues, and the voters. 

In the special section 
which begins on the follow 
ing page, Nation's Busi- 
ness offers you a compre- 
hensive forecast and anal 
ysis of election year 1964. 
The articles are designed 
to help you follow the polit- 



ical dialogue as it unfolds, 
The section covers key 
aspects of the election-year 
outlook: Issues which will 
be decisive. The role of the 
businessman in politics. The 
part which organized labor 
-through its powerful Com- 
mittee on Political Edu- 
cation—will play, and more. 

If you want to rn;»k< vuui 
influence felt in next year's 
elections, the time to start 
is now, The big decisions 
in politics are made early, 
months in advance of elec- 
tion day. It is for this rea 
that thousands of busin 
men already have begun to 
inform themselves on the 
candidates, the issues and 
the workings of the political 
machinery of the country. 
It explains, too, the unprece- 
dented efforts which both 
the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties are making 
to win and hold the support 
of businessmen. 
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What will decide 
presidential race 



Political authorities predict 
the major campaign issues 



Three factors will be decisive 
in the 1964 elections: 

► The shape of the economy. 

► Voters' impressions of what 
President Kennedy has done. 

► The Republican candidate. 
Other issues will, of course, divide 

parties and candidates. In a local 
race, a candidate's stand on a school 
bond issue or a misunderstood cam- 
paign quip could decide the election 
outcome. But even in a county com- 
mission race, major national issues 
will help determine where battle 
lines are drawn. 

Many people believe that Presi- 
dent Kennedy can't be beaten in 
1964 by any candidate or issue, 

"White House incumbency is tan- 
tamount to re-election," is the way 
one political scientist put it recent- 
ly. But such pedantic positivcncss 
is risky in the unpredictable world 
of politics. 

Not even the most optimistic 
Kennedy lieutenant believes the 
Administration can slip into another 
term without a most vigorous re- 
view and defense of its decisions on 
a multitude of national and inter- 
national matters. 

On the other hand, no G. O. P. 
candidate will concede that the odds 
are against the Republicans in '64. 



Because politics is so volatile and 
issues can appear and fade* quickly, 
both fear and hope are constant 
companions of candidates. Even 
the experts make iffy predictions. 

With election now one year away, 
Nation'sBusiness ed i tors ta Iked 
with authorities in and out of poli- 
tics, the objective and the prej- 
udiced, to learn what they expect 
the prime issues of the coming 
presidential election to be. 

Shape of the economy 

When President Kennedy took 
office, the United States was just 
pulling out of its fourth postwar 
recession, A cardinal promise of 
his campaign was to get the econ- 
omy moving again. 

Most economic indicators have 
pointed upward during the past 
three years. But not everyone is 
satisfied. 

"If the Democrats can make six 
per cent unemployment and a 
creaky dollar structure look like 
prosperity, it will be quite a trick." 
says University of Michigan politi 
cal scientist George Grassmuck. 
Professor Grassmuck was research 
director for Richard M. Nixon 
during the I960 campaign. 

Moreover t the economy has suf- 
fered a recession on the average 



of every 44 months since World 
War I and every 42 months since 
World War II. By January it will 
be 44 months since the last down- 
turn began. 

The President is pushing for 
prompt tax reduction to put extra 
dollars and incentives into the econ- 
omy and ward off recession. Most 
economists believe the economy is 
in Rood health and that this will 
last for many months, particularly 
if a tax cut is passed. 

As Hep. Bob Wilson. Republican 
Congressional Campaign Commil 
tee chairman, notes: "Recessions 
naturally are unfavorable to any 
candidate in office, Democratic or 
Republican. And if there is a down- 
turn, it could be a big issue." 

If the economy slumps or even 
if many of the indicators are omi- 
nous, especially if this develops after 
taxes are cut, President Kennedy 
could be in serious political trouble. 
He has put most of his eggs in the 
tax-cut basket. 

Closely connected with the eco- 
nomic issue, at the other end of the 
fiscal seesaw from taxes, is high 
spending. Even many Republicans 
did not at first realize how deeply 
rooted is the American thrift ethic 
Much of the resistance to tax cuts 
has come from the mass of people 
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who cannot uncle island how taxes 
can be lowered when spending is 
rising. 

"There s a let's save a buck now 
even if it will cosl more later' feel- 
ing in the country now/* says Robert 
W. Kaufman, associate professor of 
political science at Western Michi- 
gan University. 

Whether or not it is permanent 
(here's no douht that people current- 
ly are concerned as to how much of 
their money is being spent, and how. 
We have more taxpayers today than 
ever before and more money is being 
spent on more things. At least some 
of it is for things most people will 
never see or use, from increased 
foreign aid to Kenya to buy wives 
for its government officials, to mil- 
lions to develop an Oklahoma lake 
; is a tourist renter through the Area 
K< development Administration. 

41 As an emotional issue, federal 
spending is a good one/' says Rep- 
resentative Wilson. "People don't 
like to see their money wasted." 

Tied to the spending issue is the 
complex problem of the deficit in 



our international payments. This 
has plagued both the Eisenhower 
and Kennedy Administrations. 
Though it is not completely under- 
stood by many citizens, Republi- 
cans can picture the fiscal policies 
of the Kennedy Administration as 
so loose that gold is flowing from 
this country and our dollar is in- 
secure. 

Democratic National Chairman 
John Bailey told Nation's Busi- 
ness: 

"Republicans are always com- 
plaining about spending; they al- 
ways have. But where are you going 
to cut it? There's very little room 
where any cuts can be made. Our 
federal spending and debt haven't 
gone up as much as state and local 
debt or as fast as the growth of the 
economy itself. 1 * 

Whoever is the G. (X R presiden- 
tial standard-bearer, federal spend- 
ing and budgets will be a dominant 
issue. Spending will be at a rate 
of more than SUM) hill ion annually 
and another red- ink budget is all 
but certain. 



It is easier to call for cuts in 
spending than it is to justify ever- 
mounting deficit budgets. And, as 
Republican National Chairman Wil- 
liam Miller explains: "People don't 
like to he told not to worry about 
spending and debt. They know 
they have to worry about their own 
debts and believe the government 
should be concerned, too." 

People'* impressions 

An a ll encom passing and tradi- 
tional issue of election campaigns 
is the record of the incumbent. Not 
just an officeholder's actual record 
but the impression people have of 
what he has done, 

This public impression is, of 
course, influenced greatly by an 
officeholder's and his opponent's 
skill in making things appear in 
their best, or worst, light. 

President Kennedy's handling of 
the civil rights issue may be one of 
the most important factors in the 
'64 election, political insiders say. 

Mr. Bailey claims: "It's an issue 
( continued on fKige 102) 



At stake in '64 elections: the presidency, all 435 seats in the House of Representatives, 
35 of 100 Senate seats, 26 of 50 Governor's chairs, plus innumerable local offices 
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Coming: biggest role 
ever for business 

Hands-off attitude toward politics is giving way 
to more active participation in party activities 



More businessmen will take an 
active part in the hurly-burly of 
politics in 1964 than in any earlier 
election year in our history. 

Even now the business commu- 
nity is astir with pre election activ- 
ity. This takes various forms: 

Record numbers of executives are 
study ing the mechanics of practical 
politics; examining issues and the 
backgrounds of avowed or potential 
candidates; weighing which office- 
seeker to support with money or 
personal effort, or both; urging their 
employes, regardless of party affili- 
ation, to inform themselves and to 
participate in the elective process. 

Finally, businessmen in signifi- 
cantly large numbers are themselves 
stepping into politics as aspirants 
to local, state, and federal offices 

Until recent years comparatively 
few businessmen chose to play a 
visible role in the noisy, heated 
business of getting someone e lected. 
Participation generally stopped with 
a signature on a check, conversa- 
tion at the club, or oaths at break- 
fast the day after election. 

Why is the traditional aloofne&s 
fading? 

A number of answers are sup- 
plied by students of the subject. 



They point out that the business 
man is becoming more aware of the 
fact that his interests are inextric- 
ably bound up with our huge and 
growing systems of government— at 
all levels— and that a hands-off at- 
titude toward politics is both an 
outmoded and dangerous luxury. 

"Nobody can any longer afford 
to be 'above politics/ H says fresh- 
man Rep. Bill Stinson, Republican 
of Washington and a former West- 
inghouse junior executive. 

** Businessmen are learning/ 1 Con- 
gressman Stinson continues, "that if 
they don't take an interest in poli- 
tics, someone else will, and business 
will lose its freedoms by default as 
a result of inaction/* 

Rep. John Dowdy, a Texas 
Democrat, assesses the trend from 
a perspective of more than 10 years 
in Congress. "I notice definite in- 
dications of a rising business inter- 
est in politics," he told Nation's 
Business. "One reason for this 
greater participation, this less hesi- 
tant attitude, is a new awareness on 
the part of businessmen of what 
taxes are doing to them, along with 
a mounting fear of the effects of an 
expanding central government" 

Similar views are expressed by 



others, including Thomas R. Reid, 
director of Ford Motor Company's 
civic and governmental affairs ric 
partment. Mr. Reid directs an in 
tensive, continuing political educa- 
tion program for Fords 150,000 
employes, 

" Whatever happens in politics af- 
fects business," Mr. RHd asserts. 
"The businessman is kidding him- 
self if he doesn't realize this. What 
government does is just as much 
of interest to Ford these days as 
what our competitors do." 

Parties seek out businessman 

The opportunity for a broader, 
more vigorous business role in poli 
tics will be exceptionally bright in 
19B4. 

The Democratic National Com 
mi t tee will have a businessmen's 
division for the '64 campaign as it 
did in 1960, Democratic Chairman 
John Bailey reports. And it will be 
"a stronger and more effective or- 
ganization than in 1960/* he pre- 
dicts. He feels businessmen as well 
as everyone els* 1 have more interest 
in political affairs these days and 
that small business will probably 
lean more toward the Democratic 
party, particularly since, as he puts 
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Plans for Ford's 1964 political education program are reviewed at Dearborn by director 
Thomas R. Reid. at left, and two aides, Harrison Clark, center, and Horace E. Sheldon 



it, the Kennedy Administration has 
accelerated aids to small business 
and kept the economy rising, 

William E. Miller, Republican 
national chairman, says he has 
noticed a phenomenal rise in busi- 
nessmen's interest and participation 
in politics in tin- pasl dozen yivns, 

The Republican National Com- 
mittee will make a special drive to 
enlist the support of business in the 
1964 campaign. The committee has 
a list of 7a,0<Hi names of business 
and professional men who have 
taken various courses in practical 
politics throughout the country. 
These names will be passed on to 
county political leaders with the 
aim of soliciting the help of these 
aroused citizens as candidates, fi- 
nance chairmen, organization chair- 
men, and for such special activities 
as public relations and speaking, 

"We'll br at the end of the line 
to catch them as they finish these 
courses/' says Albert Hermann, the 
CO. P. campaign director. 

Hundreds of businesses have 
sponsored the Action Course in 
Practical Politics since its introduc- 
tion by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States in 1959. An 
estimated half million persons al- 



ready have taken the nonpartisan 
course. Chamber officials report that 
orders for discussion materials used 
in the nine-session program are on 
the upswing now, well in advance 
of next year's earliest primaries. 

The course has served as a step- 
by -step guide for political organizers 
and candidates throughout the 
country. 

It is credited by some congress- 
men, including California's Burt L. 
Talcott, as a key element in their 
successful bid for office. 

"Many of the hundreds of vol- 
unteers who worked in my behalf 
were graduates of the course." Rep- 
resentative Talcott recalls. He had 
taken the course when, 50 days be- 
fore last year's congressional elec- 
tion, he decided to run for Congress 
to replace a candidate who had died 
suddenly. 

Republican Rep. Durward G. 
Hall of Missouri is a man who ap- 
plauds the more outspoken role of 
business in politics but worries that 
the awakening mav be "15 years 
too late." 

A surgeon of long experience in 
Springfield, Mo.. Dr. Hall was 
elected to the House in I960. He 
feels that business is making its 



influence* felt more in government, 
but he thinks that there is still a 
long way to go. 

"Too many businesses/' Dr. Hall 
says, "are still willing to sell their 
birthright for government contracts, 
rather than recognizing and facing 
up to the threat of expanding fed 
eral power." 

He predicts that control of federal 
spending and power will prove to be 
the decisive issue in next years 
election, 

Does politics hurt business? 

Fear of economic reprisal has al- 
ways been a deterrent to business- 
men when they entertain the idea 
of meeting the political challenge 
head-on. The experience of candi- 
dates in recent years, however, sug- 
gests that the object of this fear 
may be more of a phantom than a 
reality. 

Take the case of Congressman 
Stinson. One of his most active sup^ 
porters in last year's race was an 
auto dealer whose friends warned 
him that he was risking the Joss of 
customers by working so openly in 
M r. Stinson s beha I f -especia 1 1 y 
since his dealership was located 
(continued on page 92) 
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Unions 9 political machine 
builds more strength 

COPE will concentrate on winning close races; 
targets tell how to win against labors might 



Organized labor's political ma- 
chine* will be a critical clement in 
the presidential election and many 
close state and congressional races 
m Eft year. 

Most of the activity will be di- 
reeled by the AFL-CKTs political 
arm, the Committee on Political 
Education, with four basic objec- 
tives: 

► Re-elect President Kennedy. 

► Retain the approximate 60-40 
majority of union "friends" in the 
Senate. 

► Increase their number in the 
House ( now estimated at 210, eight 
short of a majority ) - 

* Elect state governments friendlier 
to unionism. 

Candidates and politicians may 
disagree as to the fairness of COPE 
policies and activities and the ex- 
tent of its effectiveness. But few 
dispute that in many close races it 
can be the deciding factor a use- 
ful ally to those candidates it helps 
and a force to be reckoned with by 
those it tries to defeat. 

President Kennedy heads the list 
of officeholders whom COPE has 
helped elect and who are counting 
on its support again. The President 



said as much a few weeks ago when, 
in a meeting at the White House, 
he greeted labor's political leaders 
from national headquarters and our 
22 largest cities. 

"I see a good many familiar faces 
from a good many old battles," the 
former Massachusetts senator and 
representative quipped as he sur- 
veyed the union politicians gathered 
near the garden outside his office. 

After praising them for "the use- 
fulness of what you do," he con- 
cluded: "I'm glad to see you. I hope 
to see you again soon." 

The President has, in effect, given 
credit to COPE for the Administra- 
tion^ surprising success last year 
when the Democrats lost only four 
House seats instead of the 25 or 
more which the party controlling 
the White House usually loses in 
the mid-term congressional elections. 

Addressing the union political 
leaders as they were about to launch 
a massive voter registration driva 
last year, Mr. Kennedy said: "What 
happens in November will be very 
much due to the kind of work you 
are able to do in the coming weeks 
and months." 

COPE is praised by some as a 
nonpa rt isan , en 1 i gh tened political 



force and criticized by others as a 
tool of the Democratic Party. 

"They made an all-out effort to 
defeat me just because 1 was a Re- 
publican." complains Sen Margaret 
( 'base Smith of Maine 1 , whose voting 
record— by union standards -was 
80 per cent "right" when she last 
ran in 1960, 

Another Republican, Rep. Glenn 
C, Cunningham of Omaha, told 
Nation's Business: 

"Organized labor in my district 
voted to endorse me, as they had 
before, but national COPE leaders, 
working hand-in-glove with [ Demo 
cratic National Chairman John | 
Bailey, persuaded the state organi- 
zation lf> override the endorsement." 

The former Omaha mayor, who 
says he is from a working-class 
family and voted as unions wished 
on minimum wage, labor reform, 
welfare funds and civil rights legis- 
lation, attributes his re-election by 
a record margin to redoubled efforts 
of local unionists who were in- 
censed by the state organization's 
reversal of their endorsement. 

'Quite a segment of organized 
labor, particularly the building 
trades unions, is opposed to COPE,'* 
according to Representative Cun- 
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Labor politicians from 22 cities hear President Kennedy praise their political 
efforts. AFL-CIO leaders standing clockwise around Mr. Kennedy: A. J. Biemiller, 
chief lobbyist; Lane Kirkland, aide to President George Meany; Joseph M, Rourke 
and Alex Barkan of COPE: Albert Zaek public relations director and Mr. Meany 



ninghanx "They don't like the 
practice of condemning Republi- 
cans, because they have many Re 
publican friends." 

Unions break ranks 

Some unions, particularly rail 
road brotherhoods and unions not 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO, such 
as I he Teamsters and M ine Work- 
ers, sitpjxni some candidates op- 
posed by COPE or leave the en- 
dorsement to the local groups. 

The Retail Clerks International 
Association, for instance, whose in- 
lei national president, James A. 
Suffridge, is a member of the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council and close 
to President George Meany, sup- 
ported Senator Smith's candidacy 
in I960. As a result, she paid the 
union this compliment: 

"Instead of supporting all nom- 
inees of one political party, the He- 
tail Clerks look at Hie actual record 
of the candidate to determine 
whether (hey will support that e m 
didate. They judge the candidate 
on his or her voting record, instead 
of solely on the party to which lhat 
candidate belongs. 

"There must have been a lot of 
Retail Clerks in Maine, because in 



spite of COPE's all-out opposition 
to me I was re-elected with the 
largest vote in Maine's history, and 
the largest winning percentage of all 
Republicans throughout the nation 
for United States Senator." 

Al Barkan, new director of * 'OPK. 
explains that union political leaders 
in Maine preferred to support a 
woman state legislator who had a 
MX) per cent favorable voting record. 

The Retail Clerks currently are 
among a few unions friendly to Sen. 
Hugh Scott. Pennsylvania Republi- 
can, who runs next year and prob- 
ably faces a tough fight because he 
won with only 51.2 per cent of the 
vote in 1958. 

The former Republican national 
chairman has never had COPE's 
backing although bis voting record 
is an even 50*50 by its measure- 
ment. 

Charles B. Lipsen, director of 
the Retail Clerks' political and 
legislative activities and its Active 
Ballot Club, justifies support for 
Senator Scott this way: "He has 
helped us many times when we 
asked for his vote. You can't ask 
a man for help, get it, and then not 
support him when he needs help " 

Rep. John F. Baldwin, five-term 



Republican from the San Francisco 
Bay area of California, has always 
been opposed by COPE despite the 
fact that his voting record is 2(5 
''right*' and 13 "wrong" votes— 2-1 
in labor's favor. 

"They normally expect 100 per 
cenl support." the < *alifornin lawyer 
explains. 

Big assist to Democrats 

Jack Mills, who as campaign 
director of the National Republi- 
can Congressional Committee comes 
face-to-face with union political 
workers all over the country, views 
DOPE as not just an arm of the 
Democratic Party, as some critics 
say it is. hut 90 per cent of it. 

"It is by far more responsible for 
electing Democrats than is the Dem 
ocratic organization," he charges. 

While admitting that the Demo 
cratic organization works closely 
with the union organization on 
registering voters and thai the man 
power it can provide in this and in 
getting out the vote on election day 
is very useful, Democratic Chair- 
man Bailey insists that COPE's 
activities are nonpartisan. 

"It has done an excellent job of 
(continued on fxigr 66) 
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Glamour masks waste 
in space spending 

Congress must take more careful look to head off unnecessary cost 



BY WILLIAM PROXM1RE 

United Suites Senator from Wisconsin 



The tidal wave of spending on 
the nation's space program— un- 
precedented in a peacetime program 
run by a peacetime agency—can 
quickly get out of control. 

My special, urgent concern, as a 
United States senator recently ap- 
pointed to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, is that space budgets should 
get on a rational basis while they 
are still fairly near the beginning of 
a period of rising costs. The $2 bil- 
lion per year increase can be ex- 
pected to continue and accelerate, 

The effort to place men on ihe 
moon will alone cost $20 billion be- 
fore 1970. 

(One scientist has jokingly sug- 
gested thai if a way could be found 
to weld together 20 billion silver dol- 
lars, an astronaut could walk to the 
moon.) 

It is a safe prediction that the 
real headwall on this steeply sloped 
mountain of expenditure still lies 
ahead— and has nr>f been accounted 
for fully in the understandably con- 
servative projections of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. An intelligent independent 
estimate for the moon probe puts it 
at $<1<! billion by 1970. 

When the budget of a federally fi- 
nanced agency grows at the rate of 
$4 billion in two years— as has that 
of NASA to the current spending 
request for $5.7 hill ion- there is a 
special obligation to scrutinize 
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that budget with extra cart'. Yet this 
is precisely what so far has not 
taken place. 

The space budget has received 
virtually nothing but tender, loving 
care in Congress. The few of us who 
have questioned the wisdom of 
funneling funds into an agency at 
such a breakneck rate have been 
buried under a reproving avalanche 
of voles. 

The consequences of this mush- 
rooming rate of spending are pre- 
dictable The moon venture has al- 
ready fallen three quarters of a 
year behind schedule— not for lack 
of funds, but because of a serious 
management crisis. 

Nobel Prize-winning physicist Dr. 
Polykarp Kusch told the Senate 
Space Committee that the moon 
program is being carried out with 



"a certain flamboyance, a mood of 
haste, that is not commensurate 
with first-class scientific research." 

He also said: "It is my belief 
thai the present -pare program at 
tempts Ux) much too fast. There is 
not enough time for profound 
thought, for imagination to play 
over the demanding problems that 
occur," 

President Kennedy *s proposal at 
the United Nations, that this coun- 
try and the Soviet Union jointly 
undertake lunar exploration, de- 
mands further reappraisal of where 
we are going and how fast. 

Whatever the merits of the Presi- 
dent's proposal, his downgrading 
of the competitive aspect of the 
moon program— a major justification 
for our wasteful haste up to now— 
strengthens the argument for a 



slower, more rational approach to 
space exploration. 

The real issue is not whether we 
should explore space— of coarse we 
should. We should do so rapidly 
and competently, in the great tra- 
dition of American scientific leader- 
ship. But this does not mean that 
the space agency should be handed 
a license to spend billions of dollars 
unnecessarily on projects that du- 
plicate others, are wasteful, or are 
nonproductive. 

As has been shown over and over 
again, frenzied science is not good 
science. The legitimate and under 
standable desire for rapid accom 
plishments cannot be satisfied 
merely by pouring in ever larger 
appropriations of dollars. 

NASA has been able to route its 
(continued on poge I OS I 



Wisconsin Senator William Proxmire criticizes waste in space program, 
including some projects sought for Manned Spacecraft Center in Houston 
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PaneJ discussing next three years includes, from left: Irving Lipkowitz, direc- 
tor of economic affairs of Reynolds Metals Company: Richard W. Everett. 
manager of the sales control department of the Continental Can Company and lDt>4 
president. National Association of Business Economists; William F. Butler. 
vice president of The Chase Manhattan Bank of New York, where he is director 
of economic research; Solomon Kabricant. director of research of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research and professor of economics at the Graduate School 
of Business Administration of New York University, moderator of the symposium; 
Robkrt P. Ulin. chief economist of the planning and economics department of 
ihe Socony Mobil Oil Company; and Frederick N. Goodrich, executive 
vice president, United States Trust Company of New York, 
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/. Experts see three 
bright years ahead 



You can reasonably expect and 
plan for a higher level of prosperity 
during the next three years. 

This is a conclusion of six Lop 
rated economists? who advise leading 
business executives and whose* views 
are widely respected in their profes- 
sion. These men were brought i<> 
getber by Nation's Business fa 
explore and analyze the major eco- 
nomic possibilities of the future 

The middle wars of the yd&fn 
the next three will be particularly 
critical. The ix)tential for change 
will be great, and Ihe margin be- 
tween profit gains and losses will 
widen. Most companies and most 
industries will do better during the 
period. 

These are some of the important 
questions: 

Will there be a speed-up in the 
rate of economic progress— and how 
much? 

What actually will be the kind 
of business conditions you as an 
executive* will have to face? 

What kinds of thing* <-<»uld 
change national j rends, and how 
much change can you expect. 

W hat are the prospects for reces- 
sion.* 

To answer these and other criti- 
cal quest urns about the next three 
years, Nation's Busin kss brings 
you the djseiisftion in depth of these 
-ix forecasters. 

Mr. Fabricant: It looks as if the 
United State- may be producing 
goods and services at an annual rate 
of $000 billion during the winter or 



early spring. That's a lot ot money. 

Projections suggest that if all con 
tinues to go web. in about three 
years we may have added, in round 
terms, around $100 billion to that 
rale 

That's an optimistic projection 
perhaps, but it gives us an idea of 
the dimensions of change to expect. 

Another $100 billion of gross na- 
tional product suggests opportuni- 
ties for businessmen, a big job for 
businessmen. What we want to do 
here is ask ourselves: "How opti- 
mistic can one be about the future? 
What are the oppnrt unities that 
these additional billions will add to 
markets? And what are the respon 
nihilities of businessmen in getting 
this growth?" 

Let's start with this: Is there any 
sense in talking about a 4.5 or five 
per cent rate of growth over the 
next few years? 



Mr. Goodrich: ll is not out of the 
question, I think five per cent is 
pretty optimistic. But with produc- 
tivity gains, if businessmen do their 
job-and I think they will, based 
on what they have been doing re- 
cently -and given the increase- in 
the labor force, the figures support 
at least a 4.5 per cent gain. 

Mr. Fabricant: firowlh doesn't come 
about automatically. The increase 
depends on the extent to which peo 
p!<- are willing to invest; it depends 
on the actions of businessmen and 
all others concerned in raising pro- 
ductivity. 

Under what conditions do you get 
the incentives to invest, the in- 
centives to raise productivity? 

Mr. Butler: We have had a period 
of rather slow growth in relation to 
t continued on page 44 1 
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AGRICULTURE 



Recent indications of greater re- 
liance on market forces may be re- 
flected in farm legislation during 
the next session of Congress, 

U.S. and Canadian wheat negoti- 
ations with the Soviet Union rein- 
force this prospect. High domestic 
support prices and the accompany- 
ing government control over sup- 
plies and market outlets have made 
some wheat producers, merchants, 
and processors more conscious of 
the limits to their competitive op- 
portunities. 

Close observers feel that efforts 
to maintain farm income by legisla- 
tive devices pegging commodity 
prices above normal market levels 
are losing favor in Congress. Leg- 
islators, therefore, are expected to 
be more receptive to proposals pro- 
viding a gradual adjustment toward 
market forces in farm programs. 



CONSTRUCTION 



The push for a cabinet-level De- 
partment of Urban Affairs now ap- 
pears to have been put off until next 
year. 

Bills to set up such a new depart- 
ment were introduced early in the 
current session, but there has been 
no real effort to move them through 
Congress. To some extent, this has 
been due to the fact that the Ad- 
ministration has been more than 
busy on other fronts. But even 
more important, the resounding de- 
feats which this proposal suffered 



at the past Congress have left little 
enthusiasm for another early try at 
passage. 

Several approaches to drumming 
up support for a Department of 
Urban Affairs have been considered. 
One plan called for administration 
teams to stump the country during 
the early fall in an effort to stir 
things up. This plan was scrubbed. 

Another calls for a White House 
conference on urban affairs at 
which proponents would urge estab- 
lishment of the new department. 
This has been tentatively scheduled 
for the first half of December, but 
late reports indicate that there have 
been some second thoughts and that 
the conference may be postponed or 
cancelled. 



CREDIT & FINANCE 



It appears probable now that no 
major financial institution legisla- 
tion will result from this session of 
Congress. 

The House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and its staff mem- 
bers, as well as representatives of 
financial institution associations, 
have worked hard to clear some 
bills for floor action. However, 
hearings on increasing flexibility 
for financial institutions disclosed 
several points of basic disagreement 
among not only the institutions in- 
volved, but among the federal 
agencies regulating them. 

The seven bills covered in these 
hearings would liberalize restric- 
tions on national banks in loans on 



real estate, loans to single borrow- 
ers, loans on forest tracts; permit 
national banks to deal in and under- 
write state and local government 
revenue bonds; permit federal sav- 
ings and loans to invest in state and 
local government bonds, make col- 
lege education loans, and loans on 
certain consumer durables. 



FOREIGN TRADE 



An overhauling of the interna- 
tional payments system to produce 
more liquidity may be expected 
over the next five years, Interna- 
t ion al liquidity is a term used to 
describe the total of individual 
countries' reserves of gold and for- 
eign exchange, plus their access to 
international credit. 

The concept that this total must 
rise to keep trade flowing and 
the world economy generally pros- 
perous prompted steps taken recent- 
ly by members of the International 
Monetary Fund to institute a long- 
range study of the problem. 

Increased liquidity in recent 
years resulted from dollars and gold 
which the United States has pumped 
into the reserves of other nations. 
If the resulting deficit in the U. S. 
balance of payments account is to 
be eliminated, the general problem 
of liquidity when the deficit ceases 
must be faced. 



GOVERNMENT SPENDING 



Normally, the administration's 
midyear budget review would have 
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Chamber of Commerce of the United States 



been issued by now. This docu- 
ment details congressional actions 
on the President's budget proposals 
and, if necessary, revises estimates 
as to revenues and expenditures 
and their effect on the national 
debt. 

This year, Congress, reflecting 
the economy sentiments of constit- 
uents, has yet to vote money for 
many federal agencies. 

The fiscal year will soon be half 
over, yet many agencies are still 
operating on funds provided by a 
resolution making stopgap appro- 
priations for fiscal 1964 Briefly, 
this provides funds for continuing 
operations conducted in the previ- 
ous fiscal year, but at a rate that 
will permit increases in these oper- 
ations. 

Chairman Clarence Cannon of 
the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee believes that, contrary to the old 
truism that, "the longer Congress 
stays in session, the more it costs 
the Treasury," here is a situation 
where the longer the various appro- 
priation bills are delayed the more 
possibility there will be for further 
reducing them. 

With the Administration pressur- 
ing for a tax bill this year, Con- 
gress is likely to cut the budget 
requests by more than $5.4 billion, 
according to Mr. Cannon. 



LABOR 



The first step to divest the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board of its 
authority to hear unfair labor prac- 
tice cases lias been taken in a bill 
by Rep. Phil M. Land rum, Demo- 
crat of Georgia. Mr. Landrum was 
co-author of the 1959 labor reform 
law and is a veteran member of the 
House Education and Labor com- 
mittee* 

The Landrum bill would permit 
the federal courts to handle all un- 
fair labor practice charges and limit 
the NLRB to conducting union rep- 
resentation elections. 

Although no action is expected 
in this Congress, the Landrum bill 
offers a procedure for ending the 
political decisions of the board. 

A by-product of the new bill 
would be a reduction in federal 
spending. Each of the five NLRB 
members has nearly a score of law- 



yers on his individual staff to help 
him write decisions. Hundreds of 
employes would be unnecessary 
under the bill. 



MARKETING 



Merchants whose business is lo- 
cal rather than interstate might 
look ahead to the prospects for 
tighter state controls over advertis- 
ing practices. 

New York state recently put into 
operation a law aimed at prevent- 
ing "advertising, including label- 
ing, which is misleading in a 
materia] respect." 

It applies not only to what is 
said, but also to what isn't said; 
failure to reveal "material" facts 
may provoke a false advertising 
charge- 

The state statute will supplement 
the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Trade Commission, which can level 
false advertising charges only at 
companies engaged in interstate 
commerce. Smaller retailers, as well 
as local service industries, will 
come within the state law. 

Legislation similar to the New 
York law is likely to be initiated in 
other states. 



NATURAL RESOURCES 



Federal efforts to control and 
abate water pollution will gain new 
status and impetus if legislative 
proposals now pending in Congress 
are enacted. 

An important part of the various 
proposals is the establishment of a 
new agency within the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 
This agency, with its own adminis- 
trator, would be responsible for 
administering the federal water 
pollution laws. At the moment 
the Public Health Service has this 
responsibility. 

Advocates of the separate agency 
will argue that the Public Health 
Service is not giving sufficient em- 
phasis to water pollution activity. 
Many contend that water pollution 
is of such importance that it de- 
serves special attention. 

Regardless of the legislative out- 
come, business and industry can ex- 
pect increased federal activity in 
the field of water pollution. The 



only question seems to be to What 
degree. 



TAXATION 



The House-passed tax bill now 
before the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee is a good one. It could be better. 
Witnesses will point out to the 
Committee many areas where im- 
provement should be made. 

Certain sections uf the bill, such 
as repeal of the dividend credit, 
should be eliminated. It has been 
stated that the combination of the 
rate changes and the structural 
changes will result in greater pro- 
gressivity in the individual tax rate 
structure. However, because of the 
overriding need for tax-rate reduc- 
tion the bill should not be placed in 
jeopardy simply because it is not 
perfect. 

Attempts will be made by some 
senators to tack pet tax proposals to 
the bill. Most uf these will be 
brushed aside. However, a bill by 
Senator Long, Democrat of Louis- 
iana, intended to relieve some of the 
burden in expense account record- 
keeping has strong backing. Chances 
of this bill becoming a part of the 
major tax bill are improving. 



TRANSPORTATION 



Although there are many prob- 
lems yet to be overcome in contain- 
erised transportation, future giant 
strides and growth appear to be 
inevitable. 

During the past few years, prog- 
ress in the field of containerization, 
including piggyback operations, has 
been highly significant. Container- 
ization is presently benefiting each 
mode of transportation, including 
railroads, airlines, water carriers, 
truckers, and freight forwarders. 
It is also encouraging coordination 
among the modes with the end re- 
sult being improved service for 
shippers across the country. 

The history of containerized 
freight is long. Problems of stan- 
dards, labor, equipment costs, and 
government regulation have been 
formidable. Savings resulting from 
the use of containers, however, have 
provided a potent force in spurring 
carriers and shippers to overcome 
these difficult ies. 
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continued from fxige 41 

our potential. This period has been 
characterized by a decided lag in 
investment. 

Our question is whether there are 
cogent reasons for believing that 
this lag is about to end. 

If so, we will have the basis for 
rapid productivity gains and also 
a basis for perhaps reducing some 
of the present unemployment. 

Mr. Fabricant: What factors are im- 
portant in this connection? 

Mr. Butler; There are two. One is 
the level of capacity in relation to 
demand. The other is the rate of 
profit. 

I have a theory that there is a 
certain rate of profit which calls 
forth the rate of capital investment 
required for growth and prosperity. 
If the economy for one reason or 
another does not produce that rate 
of profit, then you have sluggish 
growth and unemployment. 

At the moment, the rate of profit 
m still somewhat below what will 
be required to generate the rise in 
capital investment needed for full 
prosperity* 

This is why tax reduction is very 
important. 



A cut in the corporate tax to 48 
per cent would tend to push the rate 
of profit on capital to a point where 
you would see a good rise in capital 
investment. 

Mr. Fabricant: These rather opti- 
mistic projections of growth do as- 
sume there will be a corporate tax 
cut of the kind now being considered 
in Congress. But the personal in- 
come tax also has a direct bearing 
on the question of consumption 
which generates markets and in- 
duces investment. 

Mr. Goodrich: Will demand be there 
to take the potential expansion in 
production? Thai is indeed a key 
question. 

The potential growth of consumer 
demand, given an adequate pur- 
chasing power and financial 
strength, is great indeed. The po- 
tential is much larger than is often 
assumed because the present con- 
sumption level is well below what 
the average family would like. 

1 am in favor of a tax cut with 
the reservation that many business- 
men and conservatives make: There 
should be a slowdown of federal 
expenditures. 

I favor a tax cut because I believe 
government expenditures will not in- 
crease as rapidly if we have a tax 
cut. There will he pressure against 



higher government expenditu 
Furthermore, we will have a stim- 
ulus from another source and, there- 
fore, not have the same pressure 
for higher government expenditures, 

Mr. Fabricant: A stimulus which 
many people, not only businessmen, 
would argue is preferable, a more 
efficient way of getting growth. 

The optimistic growth projections 
are baaed on assumptions that out- 
put per man-hour will rise at a 
rate of 2.5 or three per cent a year. 
Does this seem reasonable? 

Mr Everett: It is entirely reasonable. 
There is a sufficiently high profit 
prospect for the investment to make 
this possible. 

Mr. Lipkowitz: Isn't one of the big 
factors how much of the unused 
capacity is unusable and requires 
either modernization or replace- 
ment? If we are going to use our 
ability to produce reasonably, some 
of <nu plant has to be beefed up, 
made more efficient. 

Mr. Butler: There are a lot of things 
working toward increased produc- 
tivity. 

We have a hotter educated labor 
force now. 

We have put massive sums into 
research and development. To be 
sure, a lot of this has gone the mili- 
tary route, but a lot has gone into 
straight industrial research and de 
velopment- 

There is a lag of 10 to 12 years 
between the initiation of research 
and the time the new product or 
machine is put to use, so we should 
I ust now he getting Ihe benefits of 
the upsurge that started after the 
Korean war. 

But most of these things require 
new machines, new plants, Dew 
equipment of one sort or another 
And you need the profit incentive 
to make this work. 

We are not far from the point 
where we could see a strong up 
surge in capita) investment based 
in part on the products of research 
and development, part on the fact 
that investment has lagged for a 
considerable period of years. It 
wouldn't take much change to get 
this moving again. The tax bill 
might well be the thing. 

Mr. Goodrich: 1 support the view 
that the prospect of expansion in 
capital spending is promising. 

Profitability is very important. 
The over-nil profit trend in the past 
few years has been encouraging. 

If one looks at the reported prof- 



Watch for: 

'64 prospects— as seen by business 

Expectations of business leaders are disclosed in 
results of a new Nation's Business survey. Key men 
in a variety of companies forecast the trends for 
sales, jobs, prices, spending, other factors. 

What political parties are planning 

New vote-getting programs are well under way at 
Democratic and Republican headquarters for next 
year's presidential election. Here's an inside look 
at the new techniques and strategies each will use. 

. . . and many other timely, important and useful 
articles in coming issues of 

Nation's Business 
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Rambler '64 Gives Fleet Operators 
More In Extra Value! 



Low first cost, low operating cost, including excellent 
fuel economy and high resale value, make the 1964 
Rambler the ideal car for commercial fleet use. Fresh 
new styttng and a whole host of extra-value features 
enable Rambler to give you even more in Sixty-Four. 

ONLY RAMBLER '64 GIVES YOU 
ALL THESE EXTRA-VALUE FEATURES 

★ Wide choice of Six and V-8 engines ranging from 
127- to 138-hp Sixes, plus 198-, 250- and 270-hp V-B l s. 

★ Wide choice of transmission options . . . Flash-O- 
Matic, E-Stick, Overdrive, standard 3-speed. Shift- 
Command Flash-O-Matic available on V-S^s. 



* Widest selection of seat options, including reclining, 
individually adjustable, and a unique choice of slim 
or wide bucket seats ... all feature coil springs. 

★Advanced Unit Construction with exclusive one- 
piece uniside for longer car life and greater durability. 

* Cushtoned-Acoustical Ceiling of molded fiber glass 
on Classics and Ambassadors cuts road noise 
30% — never sags or droops. 

* Classic and Ambassador models equipped with 
35-amp. electronic alternator as standard equipment. 

* Deep-Dip rustproofing clear to the roof. 

* Stainless-steel rocker-panel cover. 

* Ceramic-Armored exhaust system. 



For complete information, see your Rambler dealer 
or mail the coupon today. 

RAMBLER '64 

AMERICAN * CLASSIC 6 or V-8 
AMBASSADOR V-8 

American Motors — Dedicated to Excellence 



American Motors Corporation 
Fleet Sales Department N-11 
14250 Plymouth Road 
Detroit 32, Michigan 

Pleas© rush complete Information and specifications on 1964 
Ramblers for fleet use. I understand this inquiry uniniJs no ohhort- 
tkin on my part. 



Firm Name_ 



Street Adders 
City 
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There's no tiresome waiting with a Beechcraft Bonanza. It's 
ready to fly your key executives wherever they're needed — 
whenever theyre ready to go. 

The secret of being in 
"2 places at once 



Executives who get things done 

know how to be, almost literally, in 
two places at once. Their secret is 
not a magic wand or even a magic 
carpet. It's a company Beechcraft 

Beechc rafts pay for themselves 

by getting your key people to more 
places, more often, where their de- 
cisions can make money. Many 
companies report their Beechcrafts 
paid out this way in a year— or less, 

A Beechcraft Bonanza (above) is 
used by more business executives 
than any other single-engine air- 
plane in the world. Now producing 
profits for many thousands of com- 
panies a Bonanza scats 4 people in 
deep-cushioned reclining chairs. 
Key men go where they're needed 
at speeds 5 times faster than normal 
ground transportation. And a Bo- 
nanza takes you to "close in" air- 
ports of major markets, and to 
thousands of airport cities not 
served by airlines. Get more facts 
now about this "business machine" 
that pays for itself. 




Fly it yourself? Sure! Today, thousands 
of executives — many in their fifties — 
are learning to fly. If you drive a car, 
you, too can learn to fly a Beechcraft. 
It's easy — and fun! 

Get more facts now 

Executives: It costs you nothing to get 
the facts now about the advantages of 
Beechcraft ownership. Write today 
for: □ Actual Case Histories of com* 
panies flying Beechcrafts. □ "Dollars 
and Sense of Business Flying." □ New 
illustrated folders on fast, roomy new 
Beechcrafts. 

Address Beech Aircraft Corp., Public 
Relations Dept., 9749 E. Central, 
Wichita 1, Kansas, U. S. A. 



The World Is Small When You Fly 




eeencra: 



FOR AEROSPACE . . . beech 

"IMAGINUITY" has produced the world's 
largest titanium structure— this ultra-light 
rocket fuef tank. Built entirely by Beech, it 
can hold 7,000 gallons of pressurized 
liquid hydrogen. Beech - pioneered tech- 
niques used in making it include chemical 
milling and production welding of titanium 
as thin as .012\ 




Weapon Systems Managers; 

May we hetp you? WHte. wire or 
phone Contract Adm., Beech 
Aerospace Division, Wichita I, Kansas. 
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its, and at the much more adequate 
depreciation figures -granting that 
you need more depreciation every 
year as your plant and costs grow 
—there is a tendency for profit 
margins to expand a little after the 
many years when there was a defi- 
nite squeeze 

Mr. Fabricant: Is this more than just 
a little bulge on the flat line? 

Mr. Goodrich: I am inclined to think 
the decline has stopped unless there 
are some great political or social 
changes. 

How much it will rise is another 
question. 

Mr. Ulin: I also think profit margins 
have again begun to widen a little, 
to become more normal, and this is 
perhaps the most important factor 
in the outlook for investment. 

However, there are still numerous 
uncer ta i n t i es - pa rt i cu la r I y the gov 
eminent *s attitude toward price in- 
creases— which may be necessary to 
widen profit margins significantly. 
It is encouraging that— by contrast 
to its action on a previous occasion 
—the Administration did not pub- 
licly attack the steel companies on 
recent price increases. 

Mr. Fabricant: Are you saying that 
one of the assumptions basic to this 
prospective growth is a decent, 
reasonable climate within which 
businessmen can do the job they 
are supposed to do, which is to try 
to make money and, in the course 
of doing so, make goods and serv- 
ices available to the people? 

Mr. Ulin: Yes. A climate in which 
the making of profits is positively 
encouraged. 

Mr. Lipkowitz: There has been some 
progress since last year. 

The government is pointing in 
the direction of a better climate 
for promoting a profitable situation, 
particularly where the balance of 
payments is involved, as in its ex- 
port drive. 

There is some room for hope thai 
we can make progress toward more 
positive government- business rela- 
tionship here, the kind that exists 
in Western Europe, in Canada, in 
many other countries. 

Mr. Everett: We certainly have at 
the moment an Administration that 
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"NCR '390' Computer System saves 52% 
on investment first year." 



— MOLDED FIBER GLASS BODY COMPANY, Athtnbylo, Ohio 



"We converted o very efficient mech- 
anized accounting system to NCR 390" 
Electronic Data Processing little more 
than a year ago. Our over-all objective 
was to accommodate a rapid expansion 
of production and factory personnel 
with no corresponding increase in our 
olf'rce personnel and space require- 



ments, and to obtain both additional and 
quicker information from our system. 

Our experience has been amazing. 
In this short time, the '390/ System has 
returned 52% on our investment — while 
plant production has increased 150%, 

We believe our demand for fast, ac- 
curate information couldnt possibly have 



been met without our '390' Growth 
notwithstanding, it easily manages all 
our records relating to labor, material, 
inventory, sales analysis and payroll for 
1,000 people."* 



ftobvrt S. Morrison, rV«tiri«nr 
Molded fiber Clou Body Company 



NCR PROVIDES TOTAL SYSTEMS — FROM ORIGINAL ENTRY TO FINAL REPORT — 

THROUGH ACCOUNTING MACHINES, CASH REGISTERS OR ADDING MACHINES* ANO DATA PROCESSING 

Tru* National Cash Register Co.-i.i33 offices rn iQO countries . 79 years of helping business save money 
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HOW MUCH BUSINESS WILL YOU LOSE TODAY 
BECAUSE NOBODY ANSWERED YOUR PHONE? 

Chances are, you lose plenty of business when you're out of your office or 
shop. And it's all so unnecessary ! 

Today, an amazing new device ... the ELECTRONIC SECRETARY * Tele- 
phone Answering Set ■ . , keeps your phone open for business around the 
clock and on weekends and holidays, too. And the coat is just pennies a day. 

Here's how it works. When you go out, every call that comes in is answered 
in your own voice. Callers are told that you're away and asked to leave any 
message or order they wish. Then the set automatically tape-records every 
word for you to play back when you return. 

Result? No lost calls. No lost orders. More satisfied customers. More busi- 
ness for you. Want more facts? 



ASK YOUR TELEPHONE COMPANY ABOUT THE 
ELECTRONIC SECRETARY' 6 TELEPHONE ANSWERING SET 



AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 

ft"* o, GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 
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believes in a greater degree of in- 
volvement of government in busi- 
ness. 

Some of this has been useful, 
desirable, from a business point of 
view. 

For example, proposing the cut- 
ting of corporate income taxes, 
which was not expected a couple of 
years ago. On the other hand, the 
argument with the steel industry 
was decidedly negative. 

Mr. Ulin: I am not raising the ques- 
tion whether business feels it is 
liked or not liked in Washington; I 



Northlake. Illinois 





Robert P. Ulin 

Socony Mobil Oil Company 

am raising the question of uncer- 
tainty affecting investment deci- 
sions. 

Such uncertainties exist not only 
with regard to tax rates, but in 
many areas of pricing and antitrust 
policy. 

These things do affect business, 
and they are not a matter of senti- 
ment. 

Incidentally, I hope American 
business will not come to have (he 
relationship with government that 
exists in most European countries 
which results in something called 
plannifieation. 

I regard this as a combination of 
monopoly and regulation and as 
something to be avoided. 

Mr. Lipkowitz: It isn't a question of 
whether you have a relationship, 
but what kind of relationship you 

have. 

For example, in the international 
field, no businessman, no matter 
what be would like the situation to 
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Hobbs Manufacturing Co., Worcester, Moss./Burler Builder New England Erecting Co., CochStuole, Mass. 




GtodaTa Service, Inc. Houston, Texas 
Builder: Butler Mfg. Co., Houston, Texas 






Garden City Foods. Crown Point, Indiana 
Builer Builder: John F. Chappie and Co., Eimhurst, HI. 




Dairy Equipment Co., Madison, Wisconsin 
Butler Builder: Anderson Ash ton. Inc., Madison, Wis. 



Smart interior of a Butler Monoponl wall 
system just as it was installed 



Co , Elgin, III. 
Co., Elmhunl, HL 



Popularity brings the price down... on 
Butler factory-finished Monopanl buildings! 



Talk about acceptance* The facts are these: right from the 
start, people building pre-engineered Butler buildings ret o^ 
nized the Builer Monopanl wall system for its elegance its 
outstanding insulating qualities and economy. Then the fame 
of this smart curtain wall spread beyond to conventional 
construction ... to buildings such as a ihcater-m-the-round 
and high-rise apartment construction. Now volume is so grat- 
ifying that we can significantly reduce our costs on this sen- 
sational Monopanl building, and pass the savings to you. 

What's behind this popularity? Butler Monopanl is factory- 
insulated. with thermal efficiency so high that it outperforms 
a quality masonry wall. No visible joints mar its beauty. No 
oihcr w;dl of its type can measure up to its spanning strength. 
Its factory-finish -on both sides, is virtually carefree. You can 
also specify a new wood -grain, factory -lamina ted interior 



finish. In addition— and for a limited time only, we're offering 
our newest and finest grade of Monopanl . . . laminated to 
Du Pom's new miracle film* Tedlar* PVT. This premium 
quality wall also bears an appealing price tag. And . . . the 
colorful laminate is so durable. that while introductory stocks 
last, we guarantee TEDLAR-finish Monopanl for fifteen years 
against failure of the film or of the adhesive bond. In the 
construction field, this guarantee is matched only by Butlers 
20-year aluminum roof guarantee 

Top these many benefits (and new reduced prices) with 
Butler's unique fast erection, trouble-free performance, low 
maintenance and easy expansion. Ask your Butler Builder for 
details. He's in the Yellow Papes under Buildings/* or "Build- 
ings, Metal." Ask too, about Butler's finance formula for 
progress, terms up to 10 years. Or, write direct. 



^BUTLER 



Sale* Offices and Dealers Nationwide 

BUTLER MANUFACTURING 

7456 EAST 13TH STREET, KANSAS CITY 26, MISSOURI 

Manufacturers of Metal Building! • Plastic Pane-It • Equipment for Forming, 
Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Adverriifna, • Contract Monuf 
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OUTLOOK 

b<\ can really operate completely 
apart from government policy, 

I agree that we don't want the 
kind of thing they have in France 
now where, in the name of planning, 
they have price control. 

Here in the U. S. f where their 
role is more limited, it is a ques- 
tion of whether government officials 
have a knowledge of the actual, 
practical problems of business and 
whether they can be helpful or ob- 
structive. 

Mr. Goodrich: There is inevitably in 
volvement, but it makes a great dif- 
ference whether the government is 
encouraging business through in- 
centives or whether it is trying to 
control the situation through more 
restriction. 

Mr. Fabricant: We have been as- 
suming that there will be a tax cut. 
A very real question is what will 
happen in the middle 1960's if 
there is no tax cut. 

Mr. Everett: A recent survey in- 
dicates that the best economists, 
in general think the effects of a tax 
cut would be very noticeable. 

Mr, Lipkowitz: Hasn't the tax cut 
become more than something we 
can convert into a statistic? 

It could have many times the 
effect or the impact of the dollars 
involved. 

Mr. Fabricant: Yes. There are all 
kinds of direct and indirect effects, 
direct effects on profit prospects, 
indirect effects on the whole atmos- 
phere of business within which men 
calculate their profit prospects. 
They would be more optimistic. 
They will see new opportunities 
they may not see now. 

Mr. Everett: If there were no tax 
cut next year, what would be the 
difference be? 

In the opinion of most business 
economists there would be a serious 
decline. 

Mr. Fabricant: In other words, il 
there weren't a tax cut, there would 
be a considerable amount of dis- 
appointment. 

Mr, Everett: There probably would 

be a recession, 

(Turn next page for outlook. 

Section 21 
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value retention. Get the facts on the total cost. 
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2. Why future 

recessions 
will be mild 



Mr. Fabricant: This brings us to 
another question which we haven't 
really tackled. What is the prospect 
of a recession during the next three 
years and, if we have one, how 
severe do you think it will be? 

Mr. Ulin: In general, I expect a 
period of rather sustained and vig- 
orous expansion of the economy 
over the next several years. And 
while we will surely have some in- 
ventory recessions and other im- 
balances in the economy, I would 
look for such recessions during the 
next several years to be relatively 
mild- 
Mr. Butler: To the extent that mod- 
eration of the inventory front con- 
tinues, it is hard to see much in the 
way of recessions. 

But we will probably see a return 
to something more like the past in- 
ventory pattern of build-ups in 
periods when there are expectations 
of some price increases and some 
supply shortages, followed by in- 
ventory adjustments — this along 
with other things that cause dips. 

We have not repealed the busi- 
ness cycle by any action that has 
been taken. 

Mr. Everett: Or proposed. 

Mr. Butler: Or will be taken in this 
period. 

Mr. Fabricant: Or can sensibly be 
taken. 

Mr. Butler: On the other hand, it 




does seem to me that you can count 
on any recession being moderate. 
The built-in stabilizers work. Gov- 
ernment is likely to spend more in 
a recession period. Various changes 
in our economy moderate recessions 
pretty effectively The money sup- 
ply doesn't decline, and income 
doesn't decline. 

Mr. Goodrich: Over the next few 
years, we are likely to have an ex- 
pansion. It could be a pretty good 
rate of expansion. And during this 
period, the recessions could be ex- 
ceedingly minor. 



There may be a period in the next 
couple of years when there will be 
a minor recession or slowdown as 
sociated with inventories or con- 
sumers. 

Mr. Ulin: The tax cut wilt be helpful, 
but it is important (hat we not re- 
gard the present bill as the end of 
the tax matter. Continued struc- 
tural tax reform is one of our major 
tasks for the next three to five years 
if we are going to have sustained 
economic growth. 

Furthermore, there is going to 
he a task to he carried out at the 
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Insurance Company of North America helps protect 
the Zippo Company with a business insurance program 
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state and local level as well as the 
federal, because state and local 
taxation has been rising rapidly 
The economy will not obtain the full 
impact of the federal tax reduction 
because state and local taxes are 
rising. 

So one of the really big chal- 
lenges, if we are going to make the 
economy grow, is the further re- 
duction and rationalization and in- 
tegration of these various tax struc- 
tures. 

Mr. Butler: I agree. We have been 
doing some work recent ly> looking 
ahead at government. When you 
look at state and local expenditures 
and the factors influencing these ex- 
penditures, you cannot escape the 
conclusion that they will go on 
rising at least to 1970 at about the 
same rale of the past five or 10 
years, which has been very rapid. 
And if we are going to meet the 
needs of a growing popttlatlDB for 
better roads , schools, and oth^r 
such facilities, we have to expand 
state and local expenditures at least 
as rapidly as they have* been rising. 

Now, state and local taxes have 
much less elasticity than federal 
taxes. If we allow federal expendi- 
tures to rise in line with federal 
receipts and pile state and local 
spending on top of that, we get a 
rise in government which at least 
gives one pause. 

A desirable thing would be to try 
to bold the rise in federal expendi- 
tures to less than the rise in the 
total economy. Since federal re- 
ceipts rise more rapidly than the 
economy, we could every few years 
cut federal taxes enough to ease the 
fiscal problem of state and local 
governments and beyond that stim- 
ulate both investment and eon- 
sumption in the private economy. 
As a sort of strategy for the future, 
this strikes me as desirable. 

This would tend to hold the total 
share of government-federal state, 
and local-at something like its 
present share. Perhaps it would be 
even a bit greater in 10 years, but 
not as much greater as if you con- 
tinue this tremendous rise in fed- 
eral spending. 

There is a broader problem: What 
our national economic policies in 
general are likely to be in the period 
ahead. Are they likely to be more 
propitious in supporting growth and 
expansion than in th*- past? 

One of the big questions at the 
moment is whether we can deal 



with the balance of payments prob- 
lem, which is most serious, and do 
so without terribly restrictive mon- 
etary and fiscal policies of a sort 
which contribute to a lag in growth. 

Mr, Fabricant: How can that be 
done? 

Mr. Butler: In general, the approach 
that is being followed is about what 
one would recommend, although I 
would like to see more of a tax cut 
quicker to allow greater freedom for 
monetary policy. So long as our 
interest-rate structure is lower than 
that of the rest of the world, we 
are going to have a balance of pay- 
ments problem. 

I hope that a more rapid expan- 
sion in business would tend to help 
exports more than it would imports, 
although that is debatable. I would 
try to work out the balance of pay- 
ments problem generally through 
policies of expanding our exports, 
our earnings, and so forth rather 
than policies of restriction, which 
are difficult not only for us, but for 
many of our alln 

Mr- Fabricant: Would you say that 
developments abroad favor improve- 
ment in our international trading 
position? 

Mr. Butler: It scorns to me they 
must work in that direction 

We now face the question whether 
the western world is going to have 
a general inflationary trend in the 
future or general price stability 

If Europe succeeds in checking 
its inflation without interfering 
with European economic advance, 
then we must keep our prices stable. 

Mr. Goodrich: I doubt if Europe wili 
succeed in avoiding inflation over 
the next few years, although they 
could well succeed in moderating 
what they have had in the past two 
or three years and probably will. 

Over the next few years Euro- 
pean production costs will rise 
somewhat more rapidly than ours. 
However, this would help our bal- 
ance of payments problem in a 
slow and minor way over a three- 
or four-year period, although it is 
working in the right direction. 

Mr. Butler: It is bound to be slow 
because prices of international com- 
modities are set in world markets. 
So the adjustment works through 
making exports relatively less prof- 
itable, shifting of resources toward 
domestic markets. 

Mr. Goodrich: A tax reduction and 
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more active business, higher interest 
rates, plus more attractive business 
opportunities in this country— all 
should probably have more effect 
on the balance of payments prob- 
lem than anything else could, in 
the next two or three or four years. 

Mr. Fabricant: If we had a free 
enough world economy, would some 
of these problems be less important? 

Mr, Butler: They would be. On the 
other hand, it would take a lot of 
time to change patterns of trade. 
We give small amounts of aid to 
many countries that trade heavily 
with Europe. In many cases, the 
aid works out to less than 25 cents 
per capita per year, which by def- 
inition means it doesn't accomplish 
much. 

But, in total, it involves con- 



Western Europe and the United 
States. 

Mr. Fabricant: If we had improve- 
ment in general world conditions 
and freer world trade, would we 
conceivably do even better than the 
projections suggest? 

Mr. Goodrich: There would be a real 
potential because there would be a 
wider scope for private investment, 
although presumably there would be 
also less government aid. 

Underdeveloped countries would 
have more opportunity to !>eeome 
developed more rapidly and, there- 
fore, there would be a great op- 
portunity for our businesses to sell 
more. 

More to the point is the potential 
increase in interest rates which 
may come over the next year in 
response to the balance of pay- 
ments problem and potentially 
greater business, particularly with 
the tax reduction. 




Irving Lipkowitz, Reynolds Metals Company 



siderable drain on our balance of 
payments. 

This we have to reduce. Also 
the massive drain involved in over- 
seas military expenditures. 

Mr. Ulin: Payments would come 
into balance in a world that was 
based on free trade and free capital 
movements. 

It is not possible today to vis- 
ualize free capital movement out of 
the less-developed countries in the 
sense of paying for their invest- 
ment goods or even their food. We 
have, in effect, one-way free trade 
or one-way aid with that part of 
the world, but quite a bit could be 
done by having freer trade and 
freer movement of capital between 



I feel that any reasonable in- 
crease in interest rates would not 
have a significant slowing down ef- 
fect on business expansion. 

Mr. Fabricant: None of us is so op- 
timistic as to expect any important 
move toward disarmament in (he 
few years that we are looking 
ahead, but it would be worth while 
to consider whether business needs 
to fear the effects of any important 
degree of disarmament 

Mr. Everett: It would be the sur> 
stitution of a lesser fear for a greater 
one. 

Mr. Ulin: We have the example of 
the post- Korean sem id isarm anient 
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) Arrange a demonstration 
1 Talk to me about Multsteno 



( ) I'm sold. Send a machine. 
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to go by. This was followed by the 
greatest business boom we had in 
the postwar period. 

If we reduce taxes proportion- 
ately, we would unleash more busi- 
ness activity than is being generated 
by the arms program. 

Mr. Lipkowitz: Isn't the question not 
whether it is done, but how it is 
done? 




WILL JUNE LOVE YOU 
IN DECEMBER AS SHE DID IN MAY? 

When employees get sick, oh how they love your group insurance! But alas, their 
love is often fleeting. And that is why we created our Management Recognition 
Program . , , to constantly remind your people, in a nice way, about ihe strong 
Occidental protection you provide, in health as well as in sickness, 12 months a 
year. MRP uses posters, payroll stuffers, and many helpful family-service booklets. 
This is a free in-plant service to all Occidental group-insured companies, and one 
you should know more about. Have your local Occidental man show you the 
MRP kit and explain how it works. Or write Occidental Center, Los Angeles 54. 



OCCIDENTAL LIFE 
OF CALIFORNIA 



Solomon Fabricant, National Bureau 
of Economic Research and New 
York University 



Mr Butler: Jt depends on the pare 
at which defense was to be cut. 
If it were chopped off suddenly, we 
would have very difficult problems, 
in part because I doubt if we would 
be willing to cut taxes as fast and 
as much as we would need to cut 
them. 

A reasonable tapering off could 
he accommodated, and I would say 
over-all that peace is bullish. You 
have to look at it that way. 

*Turn next page for outlook. 
Section 3) 
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Our first Hughes 269A saved us $152 in one day 

(that's why we bought the second) 




Mud Sales Co. "Our territory ,s southern SSS ™« »f*\"*^°P^ operating cost: only 

Louisiana, an area half land, half water.- it satScTSs^S? on? ^0^0 per hour Our savings were so great 

in one aay. on the Hughes, we ordered another," 



Hughes cuts helicopter costs in half. The compact Hughes 269A 
helicopter is a new kind of business machine, versatile as its 
owner's needs. Price: $22,890 (most others cost at least twice as 
much). Operating cost: 130 a mile. Your Hughes dealer (we've got 75 
world-wide) offers low-cost flight lessons. And the learning is easy: 
360° visibility, ample power, surprisingly few controls. These are 
reasons why 1 out of 3* commercial helicopters delivered in the 
LL S. today is a Hughes, 



Mail coupon for complete information, 

including news about financing and leasing plans. 

I ■ 

Commercial Helicopter Safes ' 
Dept. 08 II, Hughes Tool Co., Aircraft Division 
Culver Cfty, California 

Please send me /our illustrated folder on the 269 A. 
Nama 



"Compul*d Irom U.S. Deportment of Commerce atalt»tlci 



HUGHES TOOL COMPANY 

AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
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3.What challenges 
lie ahead 



Mr. Goodrich: lxx>king further down 
the line, we have been living with 
certain things in our present econ- 
omy that could build up trouble. 

Furthermore, there are the pos- 
sibilities of a change in govern- 
ment or possibly of international 
conditions having repercussions on 
us. 

Number one, the increase in 
wage rates, while it has been well 
absorbed by those industries that 
are best able to increase productiv- 
ity, has not been absorbed by other 
industries. 

When you have wage increases 
that are beyond the national pro- 
ductivity gain, you have over-all 
inflation You really have an in- 
crease in the price level even if 



the wholesale commodity prices 
don't show it, 

There are always going to be 
changes. But these changes are 
sharper. They fall upon people with 
fixed income in a sharper fashion. 
They affect the cost of local govern- 
ment and, therefore, the pressure for 
higher local taxes. 

The second point is that private 
debt has increased since the war 
and in the next few years will be 
increasing more. There has been 
a notable rise in mortgage and 
consumer debt. The mortgage side 
has been larger and has been in- 
creasing at a rate definitely faster 
than total business activity. This 
is also true of state, municipal, 
and federal debt since the war. 



I do not see anything in this 
picture today to cause any real 
concern for the next 12 months, 
or 24 months, or perhaps for sev- 
eral years. Rut at some point, I 
do not believe that the amount of 
private debt can continue to in- 
crease more rapidly than the total 
economy . • . 

Mr, Fabricant: . without causing 
deterioration in quality of the debt? 
Isn't this one of the things bother- 
ing you? 

Mr, Goodrich: The quality of debt 
is definitely the major factor that 
would tend to bring the progress 
to a halt, both through the con- 
cern of lenders and also because 
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WOTOR COM: 

\964 Fprd Cy&tom SG04-DQQt S*dftn 



Fleet buyers: we didn't look for shortcuts 
when we designed the 1964 Super Torque FORD. 
That's why it's so much heftier 
(actually hundreds of pounds more car 
than anything else in its class). 

. . TRY TOTAL PERFORMANCE 

We put a lot more into our cars for a chance. 
and you'll get a lot more out of fQRD 
them now, and at trade-in time. 1^^™.^. 



• Thundcrbird 




Fire protection. Theft protection. 
You expect both of your safe. Yet 
ov«r half of the safes in use do not 
provide adequate fire protection 
according to the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. 
Chances are your safe is only half 
safe. And an office fire could des- 
troy your vital business records . . . 
impair your operations . . . put you 
on the lo^st. frustrating road to re- 
covery. Fact: 4 out of 10 firms never 
make it , , , they close their charred 
doors for good. 

Why take chances? Keep important 
records in a modern Meilink safe. 
Meihnk safes carry all the official 
fire and burglary resistive test 
labels. Better yet, they have many 
patented construction featuresthat 
provide extra protection at no ad* 
dltlonal cost. 

There's a Meilink safe just right for 
you, 38 models available in compact 
and king sizes with custom-tailored 
interior*. For complete details, call 
your Meilink equipment dealer or 
send in coupon today. 



STEEL SAFE CO, 



Dapt. NB-1 1 ■ P.O. Bo* 2567 ■ Tol.tfo A, OKo 

Tall me how to safety -check my safe ind why 
Meilink safes provide greater protection. 

Name 



Company. 
Strtet 



City & State. 



Building Safes and Insulated Files Since 1899 
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individuals and families themselves 
would feel they could not take on 
additional debt. 

The balance of payments problem 
is likely to continue with us, al- 
though a shift in capital flow, if 
we had just the right mix, could 
bring improvement. 

I do not see this as being as 
great a problem for the next 12 or 
18 months as many think because 
there may be some improvement. 
There is unlikely to be great pres- 
sure brought against the dollar by 
the governments which are in a 
strong position with dollar re- 
serves. The dollar is backed by 
greater productivity, greater mili- 
tary strength, our key position in 
the free world. 

And yet, again, looking further 
down the line T you could get a 
combination of problems, specifi- 
cally the increase in private debt, 
the position of the governmental 
budgetary policy as the political 
trends might affect it at that time, 
plus the balance of payments, 
which could give you a temporary 
crisis in the monetary means for 
translating the almost inexhaust- 
ible human demand for production 
of goods and services. 

Mr. Butler: We have a problem of 
continuously adapting our financial 
structure, and I worry sometimes 
whether we are adapting rapidly 
enough to the new conditions that 
exist. I hope that we make better 
progress in the years ahead. 

The quality of credit is always 
something to worry about. 

Taking a broader view, we have 
a financial structure that is an 
awful lot better than ever before. 

Mr, Fabricant: One of the questions 
that people will have in their 
minds is the implication of the* 
projected future growth on the 
stock market. What do you think? 

Mr. Butler: It might eventually 
validate the present market level. 

Mr. Goodrich: There are always 
cross-currents, and none of us 
wishes to put his neck out too far 
predicting the stock market, but 
the strengths we have sr-en in the 
past few years in the economy 
and business-profits, dividends, 
the financial position of corpora- 
tions and their cash flows— are 
tending to gain a little more rapidly 
than reported earnings. 



The expectation of growth, which 
in the long run sometime might 
prove to he wrong for a period of 
time; the assumption that we 
would not have serious recessions; 
plus the belief that we will con- 
tinue to have a degree of inflation 
—all of these suggest that we will 
continue to have relatively high 
multiples of stock prices to earn- 
ings and common stock yields that 
are lower than bond yields. 

So, believing that the next two 
or three years in business are 
likely to be good, I expect that 
the stock market as an average, 
recognizing the wide variation be- 
tween industries and particular 
companies, will do pretty well un- 
til such time as investors one way 
or another sec a real change, 

Mr, Butler: The market is very 
high by historic standards. 

I would be disturbed if it went 
much higher, if it rose much more 
than earnings in the next few 



Mr. Goodrich: I think if the market 
would rise as much as earnings 
rise, this would be the ideal. 

In fact, looking ahead a few 
years, if you had a real stock mar- 
ket boom with multiples again 




Frederick N, Goodrich 

U. S. Trust Company of New York 



rising quite a lot in relation to 
earnings, this could be a factor, 
along with others, in bringing the 
growth period to a sudden end. 
But there is time enough to worry 
about that when it actually occurs. 

Mr. Fabricant: We have been talk 
ing about broad trends. It is an 
historic fact that what happens 
in an individual industry and even 
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HERE'S A 




THAT YOU CAN PLAY 
THE HAMMOND ORGAN 
BY CHRISTMAS! 



This is on the level -a friendly little wager 
that you, a Nation's Business Man, can play 
the Hammond Organ on Christmas Day, 
with beauty thai will astound you. 

To make this even more interesting, you 
will not be belting wtlh us, but with one of 
your local Hammond Organ dealers. Most 
of our dealers are making this sporting of- 
fer, called the Guaranteed PlayTime Plan. 

Here's the deal: Put up $25 with the 
dealer. He'll send a Hammond Organ to 
your home, 30 days or more before Christ- 
mas,* and provide six lessons. If, after 30 



days, you aren't playing to your full satis- 
faction, dealer will pick up the organ and 
refund your 525. Or, if you buy, you may 
use the $25 as your down payment. 

Fun? Exciting? You bet. And a chance to 
make me Hammond Organ a Christmas 
gift the whole family will treasure for life 
See your Hammond dealer now, or mail 
our coupon for his name and address. 

• [Or onytim*, Olfer H WMj limited to Chfiilmoi »a*oiv) 

HAMMOND ORGAN 

ntt*$fc*J most glorious voice 



5ho*fi: MoS*\ M-102 $pin«i— CtyiTflTtpctorv, Waln«i-$)52S 
f.o.b factory. Prlc« tubf«<t lo change without noiE<«. 

HAMMOND ORGAN COMPANY 
4207 W, Divcrsey Ave., Chicago .19, 111. 

f'm game Send nam* and address of my 
il.mimond Organ dealer and I'll talk if over 
w\\U h»m Also send Hammond Organ . ,iijlu^ 
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A $10,000 
MISTAKE 

A Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber's Experience 

After years of slow progress, I decided to 
broaden my outlook by finding out more 
about what goes on in the business world. 

One thing I did was to subscribe to 
The Wall Street Journal. Believe me. it 
has paid off. The reports in The Journal 
come to me daily. I pet the facts in time 
to protect my interests or ?eizc a profit. 
Last year I earned $5,000 more than the 
previous year. Why didn't I subscribe to 
The Journal two years sooner? I was 
wronp not to. It was a $10,000 mistake. 

This story is typical The Journal is 
valuable to owners of small businesses. 
It is a wonderful aid to salaried men 
making $7,500 to S,3C,000 a year. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
daily in seven cities from coast to coast. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill 
you. Address: The Wall Street Journal, 
44 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
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Forecast of the '70 f s 
in Industrial Colorado 

MARKET 

14£ faster growth than nation. 
By 1970, 10-stale regional 
market to have 12.500,000 popu- 
lation. $30 billion spendable 
income. 

POWER 

Oil. electricity, natural gas 
and coal In plentiful supply. 
Utility rates: among nation's 
lowest - 
LABOR 

Pleasant Living — Colorado's 
bonus to industry — luring 
27,000 new skilled laborers 
annually. Wages will 
remain lower than highly in- 
dustrialized areas. 

COMPLETE INFORMATION AVAILABLE 

All new 1964 Executive Portfolio. 

Special Reports available. 

Inquiries confidential. Write: 

COLORADO 

DIVISION OF COMMERCE 

AND DEVELOPMENT 

59 Stale Services Bldg Denver. Cola 80203 
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more so in an individual firm de- 
pends, not only on what is hap 
pening to the economy at large, 
but what is happening in that 
industry and in that particular 
area and what the businessmen 
immediately involved are doing, 
how energetic they are. how en* 
terprising, how much initiative 
they have. 

I think this is one of the factors 
businessmen need to keep in mind 
as they look ahead. 

Mr. Lipkowitz: One of the elements 
which make that increasingly im- 
portant is that more and more 
industries are operating now in an 
international market instead of just 
the national market. 

Mr. Goodrich: The capital goods in- 
dustry, broadly speaking, should 
do better and show greater growth 
over the next few years. 

Certainly, one of the ways to 
determine which industry will do 
well in the way of profits would 
be how easily the supply in that 
industry can be expanded. And, 
of course, the international part 
of the picture would be an im- 
portant factor in that. There are 
some industries where total pro- 
ductive capacity can be expanded 
fairly easily and quickly and others 
not. So there would be wide var- 
iations in the increases in profits. 

Mr. Butler; 1 hojx* we can push the 
Common Market toward freer 
trade rapidly enough that we could 
afford to live economically with it. 

The costs of the Common Mar- 
ket in economic terms look a lot 
higher now than they did back in 
the 1 days we decided it was a fine 
thing in political terms, 

Mr. Everett: This comes under the 
heading of challenges and oppor- 
tunities rather than golden prom* 
ise in the mid^BO's. 

Mr. Sutler: I should like to mention 
one other favorable factor under 
lying the prospect for business 
growth. This is a revolution in 
management techniques in this 
country. Almost in a decade, really, 
apart from the use of computers 
that we are just getting into, there 
has been a tremendous stress on 
learning how to run business much 
better than we ran it in the past. 

The early stages of this brought 
a sharp increase in overhead, which 



was a factor responsible for some 
of the profit squeeze we had. but 
the longer term implications must 
be exceedingly favorable to growth. 

A part of this is the tremendous 
M arch for talent that is going on 
now, the tremendous effort to iden- 
tify the people who have the talents 
required to run business efficiently 
in all its aspects, and finding these 
people, training them for the jobs 
of the future. All of this is impor- 
tant in terms of our future growth, 

Mr. Fabricant: There are promises, 
and there are also challenges and 
problems. There is a job to be 
done. 

I think there is a feeling of op 
timism that if the right job is done 
by businessmen, by government, 
and by others, prosperity for peo- 
ple in the United States and pros- 




Richard W. Everett 

( iitiiirwntal Can Com puny 

per it y in the rest of the world is 
something that is a reasonable 
hope and expectation. END 

REPRINTS of "Nations Business 
Outlook Symposium" may be ob- 
tained [or 35 cents a copy, $16 per 
100, or $135 prr 1 .000 from Na 
lion's Business. IS J 5 H St.. N.W . 
Washington. D.C. 20006 r tease 
enclose remittance with order. 
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Are you a full-time businessman? 



You should be— where the security of your family is con- 
cerned. Because their protection— your life insurance— is 
basically a business proposition. One that requires sound 
business judgment if mistakes and waste are to be avoided. 
To do this, let the choice of businessmen be your guide. 
Choose jEtna. No other insurance company is more highly 
regarded by business. This is apparent when you realize ( ha I 



more businesses are group insured with iEtna than with any 
other company. You'll share this confidence when you dis- 
cuss a program of family protection with your ;Etna repre- 
sentative, Call him. You, and your family, will be glad you did. 



/ETNA LIFE INSURANCEl 

TIIK OIOK'K OF HI SINKSSMKN 1-11 I S V<Jl * HOOSK WITH < U\HIJK\* K 




4 +:TNA bIPfl I\S1 KW< K ruMPASY. Hurffnnl Ifi, C»nn. ■ AfHliatr-* ,Kln* <'a«u«lty and Sur.ty Company. Standard Fkt In* 



HOW EXECUTONE 

GIVES YOU 
MORE BENEFITS 
THAN ANY OTHER 
INTERCOM 

Including your telephone 





Get all the facts now 
in this new FREE BOOKLET 

Learn how a separate Executone 
intercom system frees your 
telephones for outside calls, frees 
switchboard jam-ups, gives better 
service to your customers, and 
pays for itself by reducing your 
monthly telephone bill. 

Learn, too, how call signals and 
lights can be soft and courteous, 
yet efficient; how your privacy 
h protected - , how natural your voice 
sounds, how trained Executone 
engineers can fit a standard system 
to your special needs. Before 
you buy any intercom read this 
informative Executone booklet. 



Fxecufoile 



Dept. J-2, 331 Bartl*tt Ave.. Toronto. Ontario 
Send me your free Executone booklet, at no 
obligation 

Name . 



Company. 
Addr»**__ 
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continued from page 37 

educating working people on politi- 
cal issues and encouraging them to 
participate fully in political activ- 
ity," he told Nation's Business. 

"COPE activity has been good 
for the country and I welcome its 
efforts just as I welcome political 
activity by any group which en- 
courages more participation in the 
electoral process of this country/ 1 

Michigan, base of Walter Reu- 
ther's United Automobile Workers, 
usually is cited as an example of 
how unionists dominate Democratic 
politics in many parts of the coun- 
try. 

The Democratic National Com- 
mittee worn an from Michigan is 
Mrs, Mildred Jeffrey, the UAW's 
director of community relations, 
The union's recreation director, 
Olga Madar, is .1 member of the 
Democratic State Central Commit- 
tee. Other UAW officials and mem- 
bers serve in lesser posts. 

According to a legislative rep- 
resentative for management, a 
majority of delegates to the State 
Democratic Convention are union- 
ists, "but they are careful not to 
overload the top posts with union 
people." 

Union leaders are a familiar sight 
at national Democratic conventions. 
The Los Angeles convention in 
1960 included 111 unionists as dele 
gates from 36 states. 

Candidates who have COPE sup- 
port usually praise the organization. 

Rep. Fred B. Rooney, Democrat, 
elected three months ago in a spe- 
cial election in Pennsylvania's Fif- 
teenth District, says the union or- 
ganization played "a very effective 
part in my victory." He particularly 
stresses the squadrons of telephone 
workers it organized to get out the 
vote on election day. 

"Support from a strong and re- 
spected organization always helps," 
freshman Sen. Birch Bayh, Indiana 
Democrat, says of COPE s part in 
his upset victory over the veteran 
incumbent. Homer E. Capehart. 
"The real strength of its support 
is that you have thousands of in- 
dividuals willing to work for you 
who feel as you do." 

COPE tactics 

Major union political activities, 
such as voter registration, educa- 
tion, fund- raising, distribution of 
voting records, raising and con- 
tributing money to endorsed can- 
didates, and getting out the vote, 
are fairly well known. 



Not so well known are some of 
the tactics used in carrying out 
these activities. 

Senator Smith asserts that COPE 
contributed more money, $12,500, 
to her opponent. Miss Lucia Cor 
mier, in an attempt to defeat her 
than it spent in all other Senate 
races in New England. 

She feels that this, combined 
with an intensive door-to-door cam- 
paign, was an unfair concentration 
of resources in an attempt to defeat 
her. particularly since her 80 per 
cent "right" voting record was 
higher than the percentages of two 
Democratic candidates. Sen. Clin- 
ton P. Anderson of New Mexico 
and the late Sen. Estes Kefauver 
of Tennessee, both of whom had 
union backing. 

Jack Mills feels that the union 
political machine's biggest assets 
are its access to flexible manpower 
and plentiful funds. 

"They can call on and control 
thousands of union stewards and 
other officials," the Republican com 
paign strategist says. "They can 
tike them off their jobs and pay 
them for political work, which is 
a big help on election day, 

"They can shift their best men 
around to different parts of the 
country, where elections are closer 
or more important. 

"We would have defeated Mr. 
Rooney in the special election in 
Bethlehem, Pa., if it were not for 
COPE. The Democratic organiza 
tion there was bankrupt. The union 
organization brought in key men 
from as far away as California to 
help assure a Democratic victory." 

COPE admits it sent help to 
Bethlehem, but pleads it was able 
to do this only because no other 
elections were going on at the time. 
Saving the seat held by the late 
Francis E. Walter for more than 
30 years was especially important 
to Democrats because they had lost 
two seats to Republicans in special 
elections in California earlier in the 
year. A third loss would have been 
damaging to Democratic morale and 
hopes for 1964, 

The union political machine uti- 
lize:-; polling and other research by 
experts to evaluate a candidate and 
pinpoint his strength and weak- 
nesses. Until recently it was using 
the services of Pollster Louis Harris. 

A study in depth was made in 
Akron, Ohio, to try to find out how 
Rep. William H. Ayres, conserva- 
tive Republican, keeps getting re- 
elected in that industrial city, head- 
quarters of the Rubber Workers and 
Chemical Workers unions. It was 
(continued on puge 70) 
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1. Record your basic business facts 
on punched cards— as easily as typing 
a letter One set of facts recorded on 
punched cards can he used again 
and again, eliminating duplication. 



2. Arrange or group all the cards, 
containing your Implies* (acts, into 
alphabetical, numerical, or any other 
sequence. Same cards are rearranged 
again and again for different jobs. 



3. Results— bills, paychecks, ledgers, 
registers, reports— are printed auto- 
matically. This machine reads facts 
and figures on the punched cards, 
then adds, subtracts, compares, tola is. 



What does this IBM system do? 

This basic iB%f punched card system handles your routine accounting (invoicing, accounts receivable, payroll, trial 
balances, etc.) fast and with great accuracy. But that's only part of the story. This IBM system also gives you improved 
control and measurement over the vital parts of your business: inventories, sales, costs, requirements, etc. This is 
often the most important result of an ni\f system. 

What does it cost? 

Rental of this small company system starts as low as $295 a month. 

For more information about uvm systems for your business, write to 1 K www 

IBM, Dept. 8Q5B, 112 E. Post Road, White Plains, N.V., 10601 IDJTi 
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PLOW HORSE (Wheel Horse of Course) 



A powerful plow horse that moves snow 
by the driveful. a smooth race horse at 
mowing grass, Wheel Horse gives you 
4-season service for years to come. 

From electric starting action to big- 
wheel, wide-tread traction, here's 8 hp. 
efficiency for every job. Over 20 optional 
quick-attaching tools lake on a hun- 
dred tasks with time-saving ease. 

Test ride a horse . . . Wheel Horse of 



course ... at your nearest Wheel Horse 
Dealer. He's listed in the Yellow Pages* 
Write Wheel Horse Products, Inc., for 
free, full color literature on the com* 
plete line. Address . . , 



Wheel -ffwiAB 

537 W. Irefantf Road, South Bend 14, 1 





Oasis makes the difference — Hot 'n Cold 'n Handy! This compact, low- 
cost Oasis Hot *n Cold Thirsl Aid Station gives piping hot water For instant coffee, 
tea, chocolate ... refrigerated water For brook -cold beverages. Imagine what tin* 
Front Office will save in coffee-break time out! Send for certificate for free beverage 
pack and new booklet. Oasis Makes Water a Business Asset, with descriptions 
of all Oasis models. 5-year warranty. Sold or rented everywhere. 

OASIS 

WAT E R COOLERS 

HOT N COLO THIRST AID STATIONS 

A Product of EBCD * Jtib N .Hamilton Road. Department D - 12, Columbus 13, Ohio 
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decided to attack him for his 
opposition to compulsory health 
insurance for the aged under social 
security and federal aid to educa- 
tion. Although Representative Ayres 
won re-election, his margin was re- 
duced considerably below what it 
had been in recent elections. 

When Richard J. Hughes was 
running for governor of New Jersey 
with COPE support in 1961, it 
financed a poll which indicated that, 
although most of the voters agreed 
with his stand on major issues, he 
was not as weJJ known to them as 
his opponent, former Secretary of 
Labor James R Mitchell. 

This called for more exposure of 
Candidate Hughes to more voters. 
More campaign funds were shifted 
to television appearances, and he 
was elected. 

Sen. Len B. Jordan, former Re- 
publican governor of Idaho, who 
I was appointed to the Senate last 
year, says union political workers 
concentrate on voters who are not 
strongly partisan and easily influ- 
enced and who arc* not reached by 
the partisan candidates. 

The Senator says he has seen 
workers from as far away as Akron 
come into Idaho and discuss their 
candidate with local citizens "with 
great familiarity, urging them to 
vote for him, as if they had known 
him for years." 

Winners reveal techniques 

Last year 20 out of 29 candidates 
endorsed by COPE for the Senate, 
193 of 334 endorsed for the House, 
and 16 of 24 endorsed for governor 
were elected. 

This means that nine senators. 
141 members of the House and eight 
governors were elected over labor's 
opposition. 

What techniques did some of 
them use? 

"You need a counter organiza- 
tion/* suggests Rep. Donald C\ 
Bruce, a conservative Republican 
twice elected from industrial Inch 
anapolis. 

"When you have the Republican 
Party vs. the Democratic Party, 
an election is a toss-up." he says 
"When you have the Republicans 
against the Democrats and COPE, 
the odds are heavily in their favor 
unless you have a counter organi- 
zation." 

The former radio executive's an- 
swer is the Bruce Committee, 

"It does everything the union po- 
litical machine does," Represents- 
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Get These Special Reports 

on Manufacturing 
and Marketing 
Opportunities in 

Atlanta 



Listed below are thirteen recently completed 
reports on specific manufacturing and mar- 
keting opportunities in Atlanta. Compiled and 
written by the Industrial Development Division 
of Georgia Tech, they are accurate, up-to-date 
and completely objective. No eye-wash. No glib 
generalities. Any or all are yours on request 
Also available are 18 other studies of various 
aspects of Atlanta's economic make-up. For 
the reports you want just check and mail cou- 
pon with your company letterhead. There's no 
cost No obligation. Inquiries held confidential. 



Reports on Manulacturl 
Opportunities In 

j FLUORESCENT LUMP BALLASTS 
CURRENT CARRYING DEVICES 
(FOR BUILDING CONSTRUCTION) 
|J PLUMBING FIXTURE FITTINGS 
HOUSEHOLD WAXES AHD POLISHES 

□ ANTIBIOTICS 

□ CALCULATORS AM) COMPUTERS 
REFRIGERATION AND AIR 
CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 

General Reports 

EDUCATIONAL AND TRAINING 
FACILITIES IN METROPOLITAN 
ATLANTA 

□ WORLD TflAOE 

□ INSURANCE 

□ DATA PROCESSING 
LJ UTILITIES 

\ | COMMUNICATIONS 

□ AUTOMOTIVE 

□ TAXES 



Ing and Marketing 
Atlanta for: 

Q ELECTRONIC TESTING AND 
MEASURING INSTRUMENTS 
PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARATIONS 

□ INDUSTRIAL VALVES AND PIPE 
FITTINGS 

□ PACKAGING 

ATLANTA'S METALWORKING 
INDUSTRY 

□ ELECTRONICS 

on Atlanta: 

□ INDUSTRIAL DISTRICTS 
MEDICAL COMPLEX 

O TRANSPORTATION 

□ FINANCE 

□ POPULATION 

j MANUFACTURERS GUIDE 
| GEORGIA DATA 

□ ATLANTA FACTS 

□ RETAIL MERCHANDISING 
[ SHOPPING CENTERS 



"Forward Atlanta." 
Paul Miller. Industrial Manager 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce 
1332 Commerce Blda,. Atlanta 3. Ga. 
Phone 521 0845 

Please send me the special "Forward Atlanta 
reports checked. We would be Interested primarily 
in a new: ( ) plant ( ) warehouse i j sales office 



( ) other 



Name 



Product 



Company 



Street. 



City_ 



— 



Title 



.Zone 



State 



AMERICAS MOST SUCCESSFUL SHIPPERS SPECIFY AIR EXPRESS 




□ 



Ask B-l-F about the 
$l,000-a-month 
they save with Air Express. 



AIR EXPRESS division of 




"We increased our 
use of Air Express 
to speed 
shipments— and 
now we're saving 
about $1,000 
a month, too!" 

-fl. W. Pearce 
Works Manager. B-l-F Industrie* 
Providence, R.i 

B-l-F is in the continuous proc- 
essing equipment business. 
Since a single breakdown can 
cost their customers thou- 
sands of dollars, B-l-F has to 
get replacement parts to them 
"soonest possible;' 1 

To find the fastest way to ship 
parts in emergencies — and 
still hold the line on costs, 
B-l-F Industries conducted a 
month-long study of their 
shipping practices- 
Air Express was the answer. 
Because of official priority on 
alt 38 scheduled airlines (first 
cargo aboard after U.S. Mail), 
Air Express could provide 
overnight delivery. And, 
through better expediting and 
routing of shipments, Air 
Express service is actually 
saving B-l-F about $1,000 a 
month t 

Want your shipments to get 
there faster? Want to lower 
your shipping costs? 
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five Bruce* points out. "Polls peo- 
ple, registers voters, gets thorn out 
to vote, It*s a year-round organiza- 
tion of thousands of individuals— 
all volunteers." 

Sen. Mi) ward Lee Simpson won 
election as Republican senator from 
Wyoming by campaigning in labor 
areas and showing the gains that 
had accrued to labor in Wyoming 
under conservative Republican ad- 
ministrations 

"We have always had harmonious 
labor relations, 11 Senator Simpson 
points out. l4 The crux of our ap- 
proach regarding COPE opposition 
was to carry the fight directly to 
the workingman, to avoid the de- 
fensive, take the initiative, and sell 
the positive approach." 

Representative Ayres says the 
union organization makes a mistake 
in selecting the issues on which it 
will judge candidates. 

"They select the issues which 
Republicans vote against," he says. 
"This makes the Republicans look 
wrong, 

"I work up my own list which 
shows me to be 100 per cent right 
and COVE to be 100 per cent 
wrong. These are on issues which 
appeal to my constituents, such as 
increased compensation for war 
veterans, and vocational education, 

"They are ineffective/* Repre- 
sentative Ayres concludes, 14 where 
the opponent takes them head-on 
and shows that their bare evalua- 
tion of a congressman is only a 
small part of the real effectiveness 
of a member of Congress/* 

How COPE sees itself 

The AFL-CIO views its political 
activities as simply an extension 
of the citizenship participation of 
its members, that the more the 
average citizen participates the 
more representative our government 
will be. 

Mr. Meany say- thai organized 
labor was forced into politics by 
businessmen who shifted their at- 
tack on unions from the bargaining 
table and picket lines to the legis- 
lative halls. 

"Labor is going to be just as po- 
litical as it has to be to carry out 
its objectives," ho vows. "I still sa\ 
thai we don't need our own politi- 
j cal party. But if we come to the 
[joint where we need one to combat 
those people who want to drag us 
back into the past, we will start a 
political party* and we will do a 
good job of it." 



Mr. Barkan. who succeeded the 
late James P McDevitt as COPE 
boss, believes in what he calls the 
"organizational approach"— that is 
manpower, hard work, and money. 

"Resolutions, press releases and 
convention oratory don't make for 
political victories," he told Na- 
tion's Business. 

He believes the union political 
organization is getting more effec- 
tive every year and finding it more 
difficult to find Republicans it can 
endorse. 

"We'd like to endorse more Re- 
publicans, but we're not going to 
endorse a Republican just for the 
sake of showing that we are biparti 
san," he says. 

The union machine is assuming 
that Sen. Barry Gold water of Ari- 
zona will be the Republican nomi- 
nee, and already is attacking his 
record and right-wing supporters. 

"Our big campaign issue will be 
the right-wing-the ultra -conserva- 
tive organizations which represent 
an un-American threat and evil 
force in politics that should be ex- 
posed," Mr. Barkan says, 

"We hope and encourage our 
units to find liberal Republicans to 
endorse. But each year we have 
fewer and fewer of them. They can't 
continue to vote antilabor and ex- 
pect our support 

In the last year's general election 
TOPE supported one Republican 
candidate for the U. S. Senate, Sen. 
George D. Aiken of Vermont: one 
for governor, Gov. Robert K. Smylie. 
of Idaho, and four candidates for 
the House. William T Cahill of 
New Jersey and Seymour Halpern. 
John V. Lindsay, and Paul Fino of 
New York, all winners, and Robert 
T. Conner of New York, who lost. 

The union organization also 
claims to have endorsed 162 Re- 
publican candidates for state legis- 
latures, three for state supreme 
court, and one each for state trea- 
surer, attorney general* land com- 
missioner, university regent, county 
levy court, and commissioner. 

Next year COPE naturally will 
concentrate in the congressional 
elections on Senate and Hous* races 
which figure to be close, and where 
its effectiveness may be the dif- 
ference between victory and defeat. 

In the Senate there are seven 
Democratic and six Republican 
seats up next year which were won 
with less than 55 per cent of the 
vote, and three more (two Demo 
cratic, one Republican) held by in- 
cumbents who were appointed. 

In the House there are 41 mar- 
ginal seats held bv Democrats and 
38 held by Republicans. END 
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What's back of 
fight over ARA 



Controversial agency uses taxpayer 
funds to create a demand for more 



Whatever the New Frontier has 
done for employment generally, it 
has solved the unemployment prob- 
lems for dozens of economists, fi- 
nancial technicians, and technical 
research experts. 

So says an economist who ran 
a year-long Ford Foundation study 
of the Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration, the federal agency trying 
to treat chronic unemployment with 
easy money and advice from Wash- 
ington. 

The effort has created work for 
the new agency itself, for employes 
of other departments working with 
it, and for a zealous ARA sales 
force whose promotional successes 
are credited with creating demand 
for much more in low-cost federal 
loans than Congress authorized. 

A close look at the two-year-old 
agency— some of its policies, pro- 
cedures, and people— is in order as 
it seeks to expand operations amid 
national debate over its perform- 
ance. 

To compose a picture of the 
agency, Nation's Business went 
to sources within and outside of 
government, including Harold L. 
Williams, deputy administrator of 
ARA, and Dr. Sar Levitan, of The 
George Washington University, who 
heads the $57,000 Ford Founda- 
tion study. 

What emerges helps to explain 
why Dr. Levitan, a long-time sup- 
porter of depressed-area legislation, 
is often critical of the agency, and 
why even Deputy Administrator 
Williams says government should 
move very cautiously before launch- 
ing itself much deeper into redevel- 
opment efforts. 
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ARA has its roots in the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946, which declared 
it a responsibility of the national 
government to pursue policies tend- 
ing to stimulate economic growth 
and full employment 

It took considerable footwork, Dr. 
Levitan points out, to jump from 
that essentially passive role of gov- 
ernment to a program authorizing 
S200 million in commercial and in- 
dustrial loans, $100 million in other 
loans and 875 million in grants for 
public facilities, $4.5 million in 
technical assistance, -SHI million for 
job trainees, and $4.5 million for 
their training. 

The agency is headed by Rede- 
velopment Administrator William 
L. Batt, Jr. 

A dedicated New Dealer im- 
pressed with President Roosevelt's 
depression born welfare programs, 
Mr. Batt began his career on gradu- 
ation from Harvard as a staff mem- 
ber with (he Temporary National 
Economic Committee. 

In the years since, his career has 
included a staff |k>sI with then Lend 
Lease Administrator W. Averell 
Harriman, an unsuccessful race for 
Congress, business in Philadelphia, 
and the job of special assistant to 
the Secretary of Labor, There Mr. 
Batt worked on problems of high* 
unemployment areas and co-au- 
thored the executive order placing 
defense contracts in labor surplus 
areas. 

Besides these and other govern- 
ment jobs, he was executive secre- 
tary to the Toledo Industrial Devel- 
opment Council, then returned to 
Pennsylvania as Secretary of La- 
bor and Industry— his official biog- 



NA 




raphy lists the job as "Secretary 
of Labor." 

Committee plays a part 

Mr. Batt and his top officials are 
assisted by a National Public Ad- 
visory Committee whose members 
feel that they, unlike those of many 
other advisory committees set up 
for mere window dressing, have a 
real influence on their program. 

The committee includes a liberal 
representation of union officials, it 
also includes Mayor Jerome P. 
Cavanagh of Detroit, a reliable con- 
gressional witness for ARA from 
an area which is receiving $3,679,- 
(KK) in loans, including $1.9 million 
for the deluxe Pontchar train Hotel 
and $1 million for a motor hotel. 

Another member is Clyde T. 
ft 11 is, general manager of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association. Mr. Ellis, along with a 
spokesman for the American Public 
Power Association, recently urged 
President Kennedy to back a TV A 
type authority for the area embrac- 
ing nine states in the Appalachian 
Area. 

Another is C. Benton Mussle- 
white of Lufkin, Tex., who has been 
active in state Democratic politics, 
serves as campaign assistant for the 
Democratic National Committee, 
and tried to unseat incumbent Rep. 
John Dowdy in the Democratic pri- 
mary (before his appointment to 
the committee). 

Congressman Dowdy expects a re- 
turn match, claiming that Mr. Mus~ 
slewhite appears to be using ARA 
as a vehicle in diligent politicking 
back home. 

Still another member is a re- 
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tired banker and businessman, Reu- 
ben H. Levy, who was recommended 
fur the job hy IVnnsy Ivania's Dem 
ocratic Rep. Daniel J. Flood, a 
member of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, 

The program in their care covers 
roughly LOOO areas that are eligible 
for federal money because of vary- 
ing degrees of unemployment. This 
is, of course, far from the 79 or so 
an i us envisioned by Democratic Sen. 
Paul Douglas of Illinois when he 
was pushing hack in 1955 for a 
federal program aimed at the worst 
l>oekets of unemployment. 

Its easy to criticize this over- 
extension of the program's cover- 
age, says Dr. Levi tan, an old hand 
in Washington, but ifs question 
;ible whether a more selective pro- 
gram could have gotten through 
Congress* 

A formei ARA official puts it 
more bluntly: "Can you imagine 
all those congressmen voting funds 
for 79 urban industrial areas?" 

When ARA comes tv town 

Here's how the program operates 
once a community makes the list 
which requires no local action and 
in some cases happens over the 
community's protest: 

IV) participate, the community 



Area Redevelopment Administration is run 
by William L Batt. Jr., a Kennedy loyalist 

His deputy. Harold L Williams, feels U. S. 
must handle employment problem cautiously 
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LOCATE YOUR PLANT 
IN THE CENTER v 
OF CALIFORNIA ' 





Photograph by Harold M. Lambert 



Alameda County, California — the 
Metropolitan Oakland Area— is the 
largest county in Northern Cali- 
fornia, and the geographical and 
industrial center of the most popu- 
lous state in the Union! 

600-mile-an-hour transcontinental 
and coastal jets, three railroads, a 
deep sea port, modern highways and 
major truck lines, rush goods to mar- 
kets all over the West. 

From your plant or warehouse in 
the Metropolitan Oakland Area, the 
focal point for distribution of goods 
in California, you are within over- 
night-delivery range of Los Angeles, 
Eureka and Reno. Your shipments 
from MOA reach Portland, Seattle, 
Boise, on the second day; Phoenix, 
Butte, Denver and Salt Lake City 
are all within the third day delivery 
radius. 

For free brochures with detailed informa- 
tion on any or all of the six topics named, 
check the coupon, have your secretary clip 
it to your letterhead, add your name and 
mail. NO OBLIGATION. 

AM inquiries strictly conf identtat. 

1 Directory of Manufacturer* 4. You're lucky When Your 
and Wholesalers Office is tn Oakland 

2. Industrial Sites 5. Plant Location Map 

3, Space, Electronics, 
Nucleonics 



6. The Profitable Place from 
which to Serve Me West 



Please send me the items checked: 

LQ 2.D 3.D 4.n 
My name is . 



6.n 



Address on letterhead attached 




ALAMEDA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 

I SUITE 327. 1320 WEBSTER STREET 

| OAK LA N D 1 2, CALIFORNIA 

I 



ALAMEDA • ALBANY • BERKELEY • CASTRO VALLEY • DUBLIN-SAN RAMON 
EMERYVILLE • FREMONT ■ HAYWARD • LI VERMORE • NEWARK 
OAKLAND * PIEDMONT ■ PLEAS ANTON ■ SAN LEANDRO 
SAN LORENZO - UNION CITY * RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 



FIGHT OVER ARA 

continued 

must first establish what the Senate 
Banking Committee describes as; 

. . a broadly based local or- 
ganization representing a cross sec- 
tion of all elements of the communi- 
ty to assess the economic conditions 
of that area and to act as the local 
coordinator for redevelopment ac- 
tivities." 

As a second step, this group 
must draft an over-all economic 
development program i OEDP > as a 
guide for community action. The 
program must be approved by state 
and federal officials before a loan 
application will be considered. 

This initial process is cited by 
partisans of ARA as a primary 
benefit of the program, on the 
theory that it galvanizes depressed 
communities to forge a cooperative 
effort, stimulates local initiative, 
and brings about long-needed self- 
appraisal of problems and pros- 
pects. 

How has the system worked up 
to this point? 

Ln many cases* the plans are 
"practically meaningless," says Dr. 
Levitan, who points out that in one 
state the process consisted simply 
of an agency's cranking out plans 
for every county in the state. 

Consultant John Fletcher Welle- 
meyer, who was hind by ARA to 
evaluate a batch of these plans to 
determine whether they were geared 
to local labor force conditions, adds 
further evidence. 

Asked by Nation's Business 
how the planners erred in consider- 
ing the manpower question, he re- 
plied: "The most common type of 
deficiency was that they didn't rnen- 
lion it at all." 

The more sophisticated planners 
did "throw in" a section on man- 
power, says Mr. Wellemeyer, but 
this was largely based on figures 
from the local office of the state 
employment service. 

Elsewhere, says Dr. Lev ham 
there is generated a "real communi- 
ty dialogue/* although the most 
promising process often must take 
years. Business needs a long time 
to plan efficiently, he adds t and gov- 
ernment possibly even longer. 

Any application for a loan must 
satisfy state and federal officials 
that the applicant and the project 
would conform to the plan. 

The local economic devclopincnl 
committee, whatever its guiding 
role on paper, may have little or 
nothing to say about an application 
which can come from outside the 
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INTRODUCING THE DEPENOABLES FOR "64 




This one keeps company . 



■ m 




with the best of business 



Whatever you look tor in a company car . . . performance , . . 
economy . . . minimum upkeep . . . low price, you're looking at 
one that covers all the bases. Dodge for 1964. 

Look at Dodge performance. For power, you've got a choice of 
either a Slant Six or V8 engine. And for comfort there are chair- 
high seats, a lot of stretch-out room and a ride few cars can equal 
Quiet. Smooth. Comfortable all the way for driver and passengers. 

Look at Dodge economy. Here's a car with built-in features for 



built-in savings. Features like 32 T 000 miles between major grease 
jobs. Self-adjusting brakes. A fully unitized body that's thoroughly 
rust-protected. And at the gas pumps- more savings. Because 
Dodge delivers premium performance on regular gas. 

But the big surprise is the Dodge price. It's priced model for 
model with Ford and Chevrolet You'll find in one quick drive, 
Dodge is the low-price car that doesn't look or feel like one. A 
great car for the company, a great car for the company's men! 



'64 Dodge 



DODGE DIVISION 



« CHRYSLER 

T^ff MOTORS CORPORATION 



FIGHT OVER ARA 

continued 

community involved— as ARA has 
no requirement that members be 
consulted. 

Nor is there any requirement as 
to membership on these committees, 
either in terms of numbers or seg- 
ments of the community repre- 
sented. 

The local committee members, 
in practice, are consulted 75 to 80 
per cent of the time, says Deputy 
Administrator Williams, but he 
has received complaints from some 
committeemen that they were 
ignored 

By this point, the community 
will doubtless have seen a great deal 
of one of AHA's field men, whose 
chores range from drumming up 
interest in the program to actually 
helping fill out applications. 

"Hvery federal agency has a re 
sponsibility to make its programs 
known to the people who can bene- 
fit from it,'* explains Mr. Williams. 

Yet Mr. Batt, in asking Congress 
for more staff money, leaves the 
impression that his field men have 
enough to do keeping up with re 
quests that are based on local ini- 
tiative, 

"It is essential that we provide 
a sufficient staff to be able to re- 
spond to the communities' calls for 
assistance," he says. 

At any rate, Mr. Williams denies 
widespread charges that the agency's 
field men are dumping the program 
on unwilling recipients and claims 
no one has "stepped over the bounds 
of propriety" except for an instance 
or two of "overzealous individuals." 

He concedes, however, that some 
federal men occasionally take the 
"tin god" attitude with local com- 
munities that "this project ha* 
got to be approved by me," a fail- 
ing of which he says state and local 
functionaries are guilty as well. 

Background of ARA salesmen 

The ARA field representatives, 
whose salaries are in the $12,000 
range, include men with experience 
in business and finance, industrial 
development work, armed services 
community relations, farming, mu- 
nicipal government, and federal 
agencies. 

They also include men who have 
held state appointive jobs, and 
former administrative assistants to 
congressmen, elected city officials, 
state legislators. 

The agency can hire consultants 
to do field work, but officials have 
assured Congress that they have 



no more like Warren P. Cleary. 
their man in Michigan's Upper 
Peninsula for a time, 

A member of a political ly well 
connected family in Escanaba, Mr. 
Cleary returned to his home dis- 
trict for ARA after several years in 
the Foreign Service. 

He spent several months on the 
scene— Mr. Williams says he did a 
"bang-up job"— then resigned to be- 
come the Democratic nominee 1 
against veteran Republican Rep. 
Victor A. Knox, a strong foe of 
ARA. 

Despite a slugging campaign in 
which Mr, Cleary pledged, among 
other things, to promote economic 
development of his district through 
tourism, he was defeated and re- 
turned to a Washington job in the 
Post Office Department. 

The agency's field men are "bet- 
ter than you might suspect, on the 



Cutting waste in space 
budget is urgent need. 
Sen. William Proxmire 
warns. He outlines his 
reasons on page 38 



whole/ 1 says Dr. Levi tan. who calls 
them dedicated though not unani- 
mously overendowed with sophisti- 
cation. 

A more critical assessment 
has been made by Daniel L. Goldy, 
who served as deputy administrator 
of ARA before taking over as head 
of the Commerce Department's 
Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Goldy, who has had long ex- 
perience in the lumber industry, 
told how ARA's enthusiastic opera- 
tives, pursuing their mission to "un- 
lock resources," went overboard at 
the sight of a most readily apparent 
resource— trees— and proceeded to 
"unlock* 7 timber resources heedless 
of the overproduction problems of 
the industry, 

A special tabulation run by the 
agency showed that, as of June 15, 
loans in the lumber and wood prod- 
nets industries totaled more than 
$12 million out of the $69.7 million 
approved for all commercial and 
industrial loans. This was second 
only to loans for projects in rec- 



reation and tourism, which ac- 
counted for S 1 4/2 million. 

When an application is finally 
completed, it is sent to Washington 
where* as Administrator Batt told 
Congress, "We are already alerted 
to it because in many instances our 
field coordinator has helped the ap- 
plicant fill out the application and 
made him aware of the provisions 
of the act." 

Then the application enters what 
Dr. Levi tan calls a "maze of ad- 
ministrative complexity. " 

In a clear-cut case, the applica- 
tion will go to a project review com- 
mittee within the agency and, if 
cleared there, on to the Small Busi- 
ness Administration for checking of 
financing and engineering by the 
SBA regional oflice. 

Depending on the type of proj- 
ect, however, the application might 
be referred for recommendation to 
any number of other agencies. In 
one case, I he Rural Electrification 
Administration passed on a clay 
products project. 

Major payments by ARA to other 
agencies in fiscal 1963 were $3.7 
million, including SI.", million to 
the Agriculture Department. $1.3 
million to the Labor Department, 
$400,000 to the Department of In- 
terior. 

ARA s contracting within govern 
ment prompted Democratic Rep. 
John Rooney of New York, chair 
man of a House appropriations sub- 
committee, to comment to Mr. Batt : 

"Apparently your agency has en- 
tirely too much money, with the 
result [that] you are soaking up 
everything in the various depart- 
ments of government with which 
you are concerned/' 

Mr. Williams says the agency 
normally follows the recommenda- 
tions of sister agencies that review 
applications. 

But, fta Mr. Batt has told Congress, 
he retains final approval authority 
over applications, a situation which 
has given rise to reports of political 
considerations influencing decisions. 

Commerce Secretary Luther H. 
Hodges has conceded that his de 
partment has been embarrassed by 
project approvals being leaked and 
exploited for political purposes. 

The entire borrowing process can 
take months, which apparently ac- 
counts for the approval of a $1.6 
million loan for a resort hotel last 
April and a S2.o million loan for 
another hotel in July, both for an 
area of Puerto Rico which ceased 
to be eligible July 19, 1962. 

It is ARA's policy that a project, 
if undei way when a community's 
eligibility status is lifted, can pro- 
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f Advertisement) 

4 WAYS TO TELL 
IF YOU NEED 
AUTOMATION 

Ask yourself: Is there a definite need for 
automation in my office? Or am I jump- 
ing on somebody else's bandwagon? 

Basic automation will automate the 
basic paperwork tasks of running a busi- 
ness — like the preparation of purchase 
orders, sales orders, invoices, inventory 
records, payrolls, etc. 

There are 4 "danger signals' 7 that can 
tip you off as 1o whether your company 
has a clear-cut need for basic office auto- 
mation, 

1. INCREASE IN OFFICE STAFF 

Some companies feel a steady increase in 
office personnel is a sign of company 
growth. But il can Ik- a sign of office 
bottlenecks instead. 

If you are hiring new people to create 
paperwork by tin" sanu* process youVe 
been using for years, you need basic 
automation. You would profit by calling 
in a systems man to analy ze your pres- 
ent system, suggest improvement and 
tell you what to leave as is, 

2. HIGH WORKER TURNOVER 

Office-worker turnover is a profit-eater 
Kxci'ssive work toads can be reducer! by 
automated office equipment. Poor work 
flow or departmental organization can 
be corrected by a data systems expert. 

3. REPETITIVE PAPERWORK 

If your office staff is primarily engaged 
in preparing the same type of paperwork 
over and over, you definitely will profit 
from automation, 90% of the typing and 
figuring of sales orders, invoices, pur- 
chase orders, etc., can be done automati- 
cally with basic automated equipment, 

4. "LACK OF INFORMATION" 

As business net* more complex, manage- 
ment needs more and more information 
to make sound judgments. If your man- 
agement complains about the lack of 
summary and background data, you 
have a need for automated equipment. 

One of the major advantages of thifl 
equipment is thai it prepares running 
totals and summaries of ail the work it 
does— as it doe* it It also changes in- 
dividual work, like separate purchase 
orders, into a total purchase commit 
ment analysis, daily! 

WHAT'S THE FIRST STEP? 

If you find you have a need for basic 
automation, speak to an expert on the 
subject: A Friden system man. Or write 
to Friden, Inc., Dept. NB, San Leandro, 
California. 

Ask for a free copy of our booklet: 
■Some Basic Facts About Basic Auto- 
mation." 




Wc know what ails many businesses: 
the high cost of paperwork. 
The high cost of typing and figuring 
invoices, purchase orders, sales 
orders, statements, and similar work. 

We know the cure, too: The Friden 
Computyper, the automatic typing 
and figuring machine. 
The Computyper reads data from 
punched paper tapes, edge-punched 
cards, or tab cards. Simultaneously 
it turns this data into complete in- 
voices, purchase orders, or other 
similar documents. Almost every- 
thing is done automatically . 

Sales, Service and 



The Computyper does more. While 
it types and computes an invoice, it 
creates a by-product punched tape 
that in turn prepares an accounts 
receivable register. While the Com- 
putyper writes purchase orders, it 
creates a by-product punched tape 
that will prepare an accounts pay- 
able report. While the Computyper 
automates one office function, its by- 
product tapes automate others. 
That's how to cut costs. Easily, 
Permanently. The Computyper is in- 
expensive to own, easy to operate. 
For full details on how the Friden 
Computyper can cut your soaring 
overhead, call your local Friden 
Systems man. Or write: Friden, Inc., 
San Leandro, California. 

This is practical automation by 
Friden— for business and industry. 

Friden 

Instruction Throughout the U. S. and World 
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Here's how AW 'A j 's 
Pay-as-you-use 
Plan cuts your 
distribution 
costs 

Vacant warehouse space 
iepresents unproductive overhead 
—increases your cost per unit- 
cuts your profits. AW A public 
warehousing eliminates vacant 
space. You pay only for the 
warehousing you need. Investigate 
the flexibility and economy 
of the AW A Pay-as-you-use Plan. 

► Write for Case History Report 63CU, 
describing how your company can 
benefit from the services of 
public warehousing. 

512 Members Offering 
1273 Distribution Centers, 
Merchandise Warehouses 4 
General Storage Facilities* 

American Warehousemen's Association 

222 West Adams Street. Chicago 6. Illinois 
Phone; Area Code 377 726-5550 




CONQUEROR 



SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 



PRINTS HUNDREDS OF COPIES 
QUICKLY - AUTOMATICALLY! 

Just load ordinary ptijK-r on the feed tab!* ... 
the Hever Conqueror feeds, print,-*, counla, 
■teck.q 110 copies* per minute for penniei per 
run. Printa I to B color* at one time on thin 
papers, card^jOven newsprint. «ize* H x 5 to 
b x I ~> m. Duplicator mmnfcidurers joncf 
1903, Hoy or ium develotxHl many important 
features ot hem con" t match. Nationwide wiieji 
mod iBrvice by 1247 authorised dcaieri. Fully 
Automatic Elertrir Model VZM'M* Hand Op- 
era ted Mode? $2 1 4.5(1 rmis tax HrYEH 1st , 
ISM S. Kostner Avr. Chicago. BE eOG23 

FREE! Memo Pad wim your nam© on 
each sheet— Our demonstration by malt 



HEYER INC. 11 63 

1820 S. Koftrt* Aw.. Chicago, HI 60623 

Pteate «*nd my free memo pud and In- 
formnt^n on th« Conqueror Spiff Dupli- 
cator, I ur>d»r»Un<J 1b*r« *\ no obligation 
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FIGHT OVER A RA 

continued 

ceed although no new applications 
are accepted. 

Despite all the checking, things 
can go wrong. 

Mr. Williams reports that by mid- 
September there were five projects 
[representing 8600,000 in govern- 
ment loans] that were delinquent in 
repayments. 

Ten others, representing $2.5 mil- 
lion in loans, were said by an 
agency spokesman to be "closely 
observed for varying degrees of fi- 
nancial or management difficulty." 

Total loan disbursements at that 
time were $33 million. 

All 15 projects involve manufac- 
turing industries, says Mr. Wil- 
liams, and are new ventures rather 
than expansions of going concerns. 

Principal difficulties are lack of 
adequate working capital, and man- 
agement deficiencies which Mr. Wil- 
liams describes as planning mis- 
takes, disputes among principals, 
and— in rare instances -genera I in- 
experience. 

Part of the problem he attributes 
to "errors in judgment on the part" 
of our people who did the analysis. 

ARA stands ready with technical 
assistance to clients in trouble, he 
says, has granted additional loans 
in some cases and would see the 
management of a faltering project 
replaced before letting the enter- 
prise fold. 

"We've certainly written off noth- 
ing yet" says the deputy adminis- 
trator, adding that the federal loans 
are amply secured. 

View on key question 

In an interview with Nation's 
Business. Mr. Williams was asked 
to explain ARA's policy justifying 
loans for projects involving branch 
plants of well established firms that 
would have no trouble raising their 
own capital. Economists consider 
this a key question, since this sort 
of expansion holds the best pros- 
pects for real economic growth and 
stability. 

The loan money goes to local 
development groups. Mr. Williams 
says, to improve 1 their ability to 
compete in bidding for desirable 
plants against more prosperous com- 
munities with more resources at 
their command. 

Another policy described by Mr. 
Williams permits the applicant for 
an ARA loan to contribute funds 
himself to the local community 
group, raising its 10 per cent as re- 
quired by law. 



Mr. Williams has no figures on 
the number of applicants who have 
done so because ARA does not re- 
quire this sort of information. 

Technical assistance grants, 
another aspect of the program, can 
be initiated by request of a com- 
munity, a consultant wbo gets an 
idea, or from within the agency it- 
self. 

Such projects can range from 
preparation of a community dcvel- 
opment plan to a $299,000 grant 
for a University of Pittsburgh study 
of economic development of the 
Appalachian region. 

They get into aid to education, 
such as a grant to establish gradu- 
ate research facilities at a univer 
sity in Pennsylvania to enable the 
institution to bid for government 
and private research contracts. 

One item costing taxpayers $123, 
000 is listed as a demonstration 
project for multicounty economic 
development in the Michigan Upper 
Peninsula. This went to the eco- 
nomic consulting firm of Robert 
R. Nathan, a national leader of 
Americans for Democratic Action 

Since these projects need not he 
requested by the community in 
volved, one member of the Advisory 
Committee points out, they can 
serve to help generate interest in 
loan projects and support for the 
over-all program. 

The Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration, which now has a staff 
of 388, mostly in Washington, wants 
to add another 74, with a few more 
in the field than at headquarters 

Out of its operating budget of $12 
million comes a flood of pamphlets 
and booklets, a film narrated by 
news commentator Chet Huntley, 
and periodic directories of approved 
projects. 

One $10,000 study listed as "com- 
munity experience and impact of 
ARA program on redevelopment 
areas" proved to be a study of com 
m unity development activities un 
dertaken before the agency was 
created. 

Mr. Williams and his aides argue 
that the agency is still a baby, and 
has never yet operated on a budget 
estimate based on operating ex 
perience. 

When asked how far ARA should 
go, he replies that it could live with 
the increased staff funds and aid 
authority it is seeking now. 

Beyond that, he points out that 
the federal role in this area has not 
been definitely resolved and that 
while state governments should 
step up their efforts, the federal 
government should move ahead 
"very cautiously/' END 
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HE BUSINESS MARKET ANALYSIS BY EMPLOYEE SIZE 




SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce 

DEPTH 



The business market is shaped like a pyramid. At the top, 
few in number, but enormous in size, the giant corpora- 
tions: "big business/' In the base, the multitudes of 
growing, expanding firms employing fewer than 500 
people. There are 4,307,092 of the latter , . . 99% of the 
total market. If you sell to business and industry, you 
can't afford to overlook the giants. But it's clear that 
there is much more to the business market than these 
7,418 companies. It's the vast number of smaller firms 
that make up the major portion of your market, hold the 
best hope for profitable sales growth. NATION'S BUSI- 
NESS 750,000-plus audience is pyramided in much the 
same way- With 26,000 executives in the 500 largest 
corporations, plus selective coverage of the presidents, 
owners, partners in more than 500,000 other companies, 
you get coverage in depth of the whole business market 
. , . when you advertise in NATION'S BUSINESS. 
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WHAT 
BUSINESS 
CAN DO 
FOR 

AMERICA 



BY PRESIDENT JOHN F KENNEDY 



Ouilnok Kir pncer> in '64 *••« m 
Why bed government serve* best i 
How to hire key people ».•« *. 
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711 THIRD AVENUE 



NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 



HOW TO 

SPOT 
COMERS 

These steps will help you find 
and hold promising managers 



When the talented young managers in a corn 
pany live up to their potential, continuity and a 
stronger business are assured. 

This is a firm's pay-off on its investment in human 
resources. 

The late Mark Cresap, president of Westinghouse, 
often made this point: Taking on a new man is a 
real bargain, for in many cases a company is getting 
far more talent than it pays for. Studies of the sub- 
ject tend to confirm Mr. Cresap's view. 

At RCA there's a ' * per iridic projection of the 
comers who will most likely constitute the next 
generation of managership of this company.*' This 
points up the seriousness which RCA attaches to 
appraisals of its supervisors and middle managers 

The investment in, and conversion of, human 
talent into demonstrated managerial abilities extends 
to those recruited from the outside and those de 
ve loped from within the company. In all cases merely 
tagging someone 1 as a comer, one with potential for 
some day handling executive responsibilities, is not 
enough. The conversion must take place. 

In looking for and developing new, able managers, 
a company should focus on two essentials: 

► Identify the comer through his performance. 

► Bring him from where he is to where he could be. 

The search for comers is particularly important at 
{his time. Among the more- obvious reasons: 

Studies indicate that in many companies there is a 
clustering of near- retirees among those in manage 1 
ment positions. 

An increasing number of small or family owned 
companies are moving into the medium sized class. 



The turnover rate among middle managers is high 
There is a growing number of new specializations 
which have to be managed. 

The trend toward establishment of field plants or 
offices in decentralized companies continues. 

The need for potential managers to meet the ac- 
celerated pace of company growth and change is yet 
another potent reason. 

Less obvious, but still crucial, is the need to round 
out an important triad: organizational planning, 
executive team effectiveness, and managerial man- 
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power. The first can be accomplished through ex- 
pertise and constant monitoring. The second can be 
attained through leadership and sustained rapport 
among the men. The third, however, calls for new 
blood. This comes through building reserve strength 
in men of management caliber Only a company with 
a deep concern for qualitative managerial succession 
can fulfill this requirement. 

What to watch tor 

Future leaders emerge from the competition of 
performance. Despite all our psycho logiea I tests and 
executive-trait inventories, the most valid basis for 
predicting future jx k rformance is a man's past per- 
formance. The best predictor is the record which 
shows a man s capability to learn quickly and to take 
on jobs of a progressively more difficult nature. 

Managerial selection studies of the Standard Oil 
l "ompany 1 N.J. ) indicate the importance of selection 
in terms of management functions ( per forma nee ) 
rather than in psychological evaluation terms < per- 
sonal traits i. Studies of the Management Develop- 
ment laboratory, University of Minnesota, on pre 
dieting managerial success, lead only to the conclu- 
sion that there exists a kind of general managerial 
effectiveness, manifested early in a man's career. This 
cannot he defined precisely, but it shows up in his 
performance in various assignments. 

The comer can best be identified by his behavior 
under firing-line conditions. Some of these indica- 
tions stand out more visibly than others. Watch for 
them. 

The comer shows early that he is able to handle 
his own duties plus. It is the plus dimension which 
sets a rising leader apart from the ordinary super- 
vis* n\ 

Another mark is resiliency. The comer can experi- 
ence a failure and absorb severe criticism when it is 
warranted. More important, however, he shows a 
capacity to come hack and live with these situations, 
capitalizing on what they have taught him. 

The comer need not lie a statesman, but he shows 



good sense and propriety in knowing when to talk and 
when to listen. 

He demonstrates selling power He is able to sell 
his ideas, the work product and technical self-suffi- 
ciency of the department he sui>ervises, and himself. 
This will show up in his relations with his division 
manager or foreman, in his interoffice memos, his 
participation in staff meetings, in his formal and in 
formal contacts with other supervisory associates. 

Within his own unit he is able to sell his people 
on decisions and the net advantages that may accrue 
from them. 

He believes in and can relate well to company ob- 
jectives and programs, and he is reasonably pro- 
ficient in communicating with others. 

Especially noteworthy is his tough-mindedness. 
This appears step by step. He resents flabbiness and 
soft compromise on standards, technical require- 
ments, expenditures, procedures, morale problems. 
As he matures he extends this quality to policies and 
ideas, as and when they affect the productivity of 
his department. He may have to live with conditions 
he doesn't like, but in some manner he'll let you 
know his true feelings. His tough-mindedness is 
reflected in day-to-day judgments, his resistance to be- 
ing pushed around, and his impatience with a medi- 
ocre performance. He will ask to be shown statistical 
results, substantiation, the pros and cons of an issue. 

As time goes on the rising manager will disclose 
hi:; awareness of the importance of building good re 
la t ions with other departments for himself and for 
the unit he represents. Indeed, through inexperience 
he will on occasion fraternize with the wrong man, 
become overaggressivc, or display impatience. But 
he will learn from these mistakes, and talk them over 
with his boss. 

The significant point is this: He does not deal apot- 
tily in these relationships. The special effort he makes 
to cultivate and sustain friendships cumulatively 
pays off in productiveness and teamwork. 

There is a quality of orderliness about the per- 
formance of a man moving up. He concentrates on 
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HOW TO SPOT COMERS continued 



the responsibilities of his position and doesn't med- 
dle in the other guy's business. He generally plans 
toward attainable short-term objectives. As for long- 
term planning, forecasting, new and sophisticated 
systems—he is content to leave these to the front 
office. 

Orderliness shows up in his careful collection, con- 
firmation, and analysis of information. He will take 
legitimate risks, but he won't act on the basis of frag- 
mentary data. His reports are prepared with care, 
the highlights presented logically, the substance clear- 
ly emphasized. He avoids a show of ego. 

In handling personnel problems, he documents 
the facts as fully as possible in the event that he may 
have to face a grievance case later. And he keeps his 
boss informed on such cases while they are still in the 
kindling stage. 

When visiting his office you sense not the atmo- 
sphere of a hot -shot nor that of a supervisor concerned 
with mere tidiness, but an atmosphere of orderly 
accomplishment This is probably the most pro- 
nounced sign of a managerial comer and bears watch- 
ing. 

Other elements show up, too: To the extent prac- 
ticable he delegates discriminately and well to his 
subordinates. He will do battle, as warranted, for his 
people. In some instances he will lose the battle— 
but he will avoid blowing his top, will know why he 
lost, and will try again at a strategic time. 

Finally, you get the impression that the comer in- 
variably comes through in a pinch. When there is 
need for tightening the belt in a cost -reduction period 
he will produce. 

This quality will also show up when a special 
report is due by a deadline, or trouble-shooting is 
required in a critical situation. He develops early a 
sense of loyalty in giving the boss a hand, especially 
in a time of exacting pressure. The affluence which 




Resists being pushed around 




Rise is predictable 



comes with compliments and promotions doesn't 
impair his ingrained sense of loyalty, even in serving 
different bosses with different abilities and tempera- 
ments as he moves along in fh<* company. 

Beyond these indicators of a comer there are varia- 
fions depending upon the field of activity. 

James E. Cathcart assistant director of public re- 
lations for Pullman, Inc., contends that, in the field 
of public relations, it is essential that the corner 
show a combination of two talents: expert technical 
knowledge of how products are manufactured and 
used, and a competency as a writer. 

The laboratory director of a leading chemical 
company makes it clear that the primary require- 
ment for a promotable manager in research and devel- 
opment in his company is that he be, first, a highly 
competent research scientist. The vice president of 
sales of a metal products company, on the other hand, 
holds that the comer has to show a host of perfor- 
mance attributes and that it is difficult to rate them 
in any order of importance. 

In the past 10 years companies have gone the full 
cycle of possible formal techniques to locate their 
promotables. These means cover a wide spectrum. 
It has become fashionable to spend large sums of 
money on one or the other of the instruments used. 

Genera) Mills, for example, uses manpower in 
ven lories, physical examinations, patterned inter- 
views, and appraisals. A major insurance firm lets 
an executive recruiting firm do the job, General 
Foods. Monsanto. Standard Oil Company (N.J. J, 
Westinghouse, and others have used, moderately or 
extensively, some of the above methods. So has New 
York Central Railroad. 

Atlantic Refining Company, in its "Management 
Inventory Plan," runs the gamut in uncovering rw> 
tential managerial talent. It uses a battery of psy- 
chological tests, i\ comprehensive questionnaire, depth 
interviews, group appraisal by a panel of three to five 
management members, inventory charts, counseling 
devices, a central file of reserves to locate promising 
candidates on a f continued on fxige Sg) 
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Leaking and rusting metal roofs used to 
be a recurring maintenance problem at 
Shadowlawn Farms. Inc., one of the larg- 
est dairies in Florida, In July, 1960, 
Shadowlawn management applied Ams- 
pro Fibra-Lume, an aluminum coating 
formulated for metal surfaces and made 
by Amspro Products, Inc.. Cleveland, Ohio. 

Bob Hogarth, Farm Manager, reports, 
-After three years, there are no leaks and 
no sign of rust or deterioration. This coat- 
ing looks like it's good for many more 
years of trouble-free service. Working con- 
ditions are better; it's noticeably cooter 
under the low roof of the milking barn. 
The clean, bright appearance enhances 



Farm manager reports 
Amspro Fibra-Lume 

stopped 
roof leaks and rust 

the value of the entire property, I highly 
recommend Fibra-Lume to anyone." 

Made with Alcoa* Pigments in a tough 
asphalt-asbestos base, aluminum roof 
coatings like Fibra-Lume are ideal for all 
exterior metal surfaces — tanks, factories, 
hangars, Quonset huts and residences. 
Apply with roofing brush or heavy-duty 
spray equipment. Coatings come ready 
mixed, require no heating or thinning. 

Alcoa does not make aluminum coat- 
ings, but Alcoa Pigments are used in the 
best brands. Our new 16-page roof coat- 
ing booklet describes advantages, tells 
you how and where to apply. For your 
copy, please send the coupon today. 



Aluminum Company of America 
1706 L Alcoa Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15219 

Please send your free booklet, 
Aluminum Asphalt Roof Coatings 
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A koa Brings Yau Amenta's Finest Newi Show 
..THE MUNTLEY-BfUNKLEY REPORT, on NBC-TV 

ALCOA 



Front to rear; FUtlsirk model pickup, C80 chassis-cab, Suburban Carryall triih tttfc jl l drw 



INFORMATION FOR OWNERS OF OLDER TRUCKS ABOUT 

CHEVROLET TRUCKS M '64 

This is a lot more truck than your money bought the last time. 
Read about some of the things Chevrolet has done to give you 
more va/ue for practically the same money! 



Double-wall construction — This fea- 
ture of Chevrolet cabs and the Fleet- 
side pickup body has two advantages. 
We put insulation and sound-deaden- 
ing material between the two layers 
of steel which gives you a more 
comfortable cab; and the inner wall 
of the pickup body acts as a buffer 
against load damage. 

v 1 

Cab door openings are larger this 
year; getting in and out is easier. 

Front ends and treads of some 
medium- and heavy-duty models are 
much narrower. You have better for- 
ward visibility. It's easier to maneu- 
ver in tight spots. 

Suspension to fit the track-You get 

a much better ride in every size 
Chevrolet truck today than you used 
to. Instead of making one type of 
suspension system do for the whole 




truck line, we now have different 
ty pes and combinations of springing 
designed fur vour particular needs. 

Conventional half- and three- 
quarter-ton models have independent 
front suspension with variable pitch 
coils in the rear. Variable pitch coils 
do not "bottom out" as readily. 



Mediums and heavies have I-beam 
suspension with variable-rate leaf 
springs. This variable-rate leaf-type 
suspension automatically stiffens as 
the load increases— and vice versa. 
It means a smoother, flatter ride 
regardless of load, a better handling 
truck. 

The right engine — Chevrolet has 
been building truck engines since 
1918 but never has it been in better 
position to give you the type and 
size you need for maximum efficiency. 
Today there are many different capac- 




ities of gasoline and diesel Chevrolet 
truck engines— fours, sixes, V8's. 



Stronger frames— Every conven- 
tional 1964 Chevrolet truck has a 
ladder-type frame. Formerly usetl 
on heavier trucks only, this type is 

Zgnrft 

more resilient, better able to give 
with the load and terrain, to stand 
up under stress. Its simple design 
also makes it easier to mount special 
bodies on the truck. Its riveted side 
rails are stronger. 

Greater model selection— This time 
you're going to find it a simple matter 
to pick the exact type of Chevrolet 
truck for the kind of work you do. 



In delivery trucks, for instance, in 
addition to regular panels and pick- 
ups, we have eleven different sizes 
of ready-made walk-in vans, some 
with full-width rear doors. 

There are also the Corvair 95 vans 
with the air-cooled engine in the rear. 
And the Corvair 95 Rampside with 
its exclusive side-loading feature. 
These trucks have more power this 
year. 




Have you seen the *64 El Camino 
pickup yet? We think it's the best 
looking commercial vehicle ever built* 

In the medium- and heavy-duty 
area there are stakes, tilt cabs, low- 
cab-forward models and eab-and- 
chassis units to suit almost any re- 
quirement—including school bus 
bodies of up to 6 6 -passenger capacity. 

Dump truck operators now can 
order a Chevrolet tandem with either 
gasoline or diesel power. 

Quality and value— Che vrolets today 
are a lot more truck than your money 
bought the last time, and yet the 
price tag is just about the same as 
5 or 6 years ago. Ask your dealer to 
bring one around so you can com- 
pare it. ... Chevrolet Division of 
Genera) Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 




QUALITY TRUCKS ALWAYS COST LESS! 
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company-wide basis, periodic review of results, and 
other techniques. 

All of these approaches undoubtedly have merit. 
The real test however, is performance under actual 
job stress. Simulations will not suffice. Supervisory 
or managerial behavior in a real setting, judged by a 
man's boss, his equals, and his subordinates— within 
the total context of contribution to the company 
good— puts the comer to the test. 

Bring htm to the form 

Moving a comer along in the company involves 
several essentials: observation, assessment, coaching, 
recognition, and reward. 

All this cannot be done in one leap. It is important 
to set a pace so that responsibilities and capabilities 
are matched. 

Observation is the keynote. The boss cannot afford 
to be so busy as to disregard this responsibility. 

He should block out sufficient time for observation 
of promising men, not in any favored sense but in 
the interest of the company's investment. The boss 
must not only be on the alert but he should know 
what to observe, observe objectively, and observe 
enough to substantiate his assessment of specific 
aspects of a man's performance. 

The observation should encompass the man's total 
activities, 

Charles W. Foreman, vice president of United 
Parcel Service, says that in the broader look at de- 
veloping prospective managers, one must observe how 
the man handles the three basic assets with which 
every company deals— money, time, and people. 

Assessment is essential. It must be candid as well 
as judicious and valid. A man has to be assessed not 
only in terms of what he is supposed to do but what 
he is expected U accomplish. The heart of the assess- 
ment is a discussion of the man's strengths and 




weaknesses and their impact upon the productivity 
of his unit and the company's profitability. All else 
is ancillary. 

Make assessment a profitable session, whether it 
runs 15 minutes or an hour. Make the session such 
that both the boss and the comer genuinely look for- 
ward to the next one because of the mutual gain 
derived from coming together, 

Once you know the performance you're getting to- 
day out of the comer, and the performance you expect 
next time, and he knows it as well, then the meeting 
of minds leads to steps that have to be taken to reach 
such performance. This is coaching. 

Sharpen the comer's awareness of risk and how to 
handle it intelligently. Help him diagnose some of his 
decisions and point out how they could perhaps have 
been improved. 

Watch his changing interests as his assignments 
change. He may show a flair for controllership, an 
unusual insight into market analysis, or a new interest 
in industrial relations problems. Sustain his interests, 
build his self-confidence, and give him the freedom to 
ask for new responsibilities. 

Let him think for himself as often as possible. Most 
comers have a desire to be original or innovative . At 
the same time, show him the broader picture. 

Make him aware of his blind spots and from there 
on the effort to overcome the blind spots must be 
largely his own. 

He may be unduly resentful of the power structure 
in the company, or of the influence yielded by certain 
cliques, or bureaucratic machinery. Any one of these 
elements could break the comer if he tries to fight it 
alone. Until he is in a position to do something about 
it constructively, it is well to teach him how to face 
the realities of organization life. 

These are only some of the more important di- 
mensions of coaching. Once this is done, the job of 
self-development is his. He will succeed or fail on 
this crucial point. 

Recognition and reward, finally, constitute a vital 
element in a company's relationship to its comers. 

It is not enough for a company to hold promising 
men through salary scales competitive with those of 
other companies, attractive environments, and good 
personnel practices, There must be managerial op- 
portunities to match their capabilities. Good men 
tend to leave for other pastures once they are con- 
vinced their opportunities are not real. 

Andrew Carnegie stat<*d it well to a prospective 
entrepreneur who sought his advice: "First, spend 
all the time and effort required to attract and develop 
the young, capable men. Once you have this, the build- 
ings, the machines, the equipment, even the treasury 
will come in time. And. if things go bad because of 
hard times, you may have to dispose of your huild- 
ings, machines, equipment, and treasury- but try to 
hold your young, capable men and you'll soon be back 
OB top again/*— Nathaniel Stkwaht 

REPRINTS of "How to Spot Comers" may he oh 
tained for 25 cents a copy, $J2 per 1(H) or $90 per 
IflOQ fxwtfxitd from Nation's Business, 1615 H sL t 
N. W., Washington. D. G\, 2(M)06, Please enclose re- 
mittance with order. 
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Retail store of Fish Building Supp/y Company, 
Middfeton. Wisconsin. 



You'll be Proud to awn a good looking 
low-profile Armco Steel Building 



Auditorium and headquarters of Mobifife Con 
poration, builders of mobile home estates tor 
retirees, Sarasota, Florida. 




Modern business buildings must be attractive and a credit to the owners, 
architect and builders. This is where the Armco Steel Building system oilers 
real styling advantages at modest cost. You'll be proud to own one of these 
low-profile business buildings. 

Sculptured interlocking panels, attached by concealed fasteners, are stand- 
ard construction. Alumimzed Steel t aluminum-coated steel) roof panels 
provide a strong, durable, heat-reflecting cover that is available with all Armco 
Buildings, 

Planning is simplified by the widest range of sizes and types of construc- 
tion to meet your needs. Once you and your architect have settled on your 
requirements, the Armco Dealer can olTer you complete erection, finishing and 
financing service. For further information, just fill in and mail the coupon. 
Metal Products Division, Armco Steel Corporation, Middletown, Ohio. 

Metal Products Division. Armco Steel Corporation 

Department M-3683, P. 0. Box 800, Middletown, Ohio 45042 

□ Send me data for a building for the following purpose: 



Approximate size:. 
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Street 

City 
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_State_ 



_ZIP„ 



Telephone Number 



ARMCO Metal Products Division 
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Businevs and professional men. too, have been hard 
at work improving communications — between each other 
and within their own industries and professions This" 
has Keen a top priority tor the modern trade and pro- 
Through his association the business man can ex- 
change ideas on mutual problems, ^ei facts and ligures 
to hejp him in his day to day operations, or tune in on 
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impressions of forthcoming national legislative, eco- 
nomic and election issues important to all business and 

Rcsohc now to use your association in M as never 
before. The signals you will get will be loud and clea 
— and profitable. 
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Opportunity 



SOUTH LEADS U.S. IN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY INVESTMENTS 

$lt-l\k Billion of Life Insurance Company Mortgage Loans 
for Alabama, Georgia, Florida and Mississippi 

The South as a whole accounted for 36.7% of total mortgage in- 
vestments of $46.9 billion held by United States life insurance 
companies at the end of 1962. Percentages for other regions were 
North Central, 25.5%; West, 22.5% and Northeast, 13.4%.* 




North Central 25.5% 

jjMj 22.5* 
North East 19.4ft 




Percentages of total mortgage Investments of fife in- 
surance companies 6y U.S. regions, at dose of 1962. 



X 




Opportunity for continuing growth was 
recognized and made possible in Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Florida and Mississippi 
by life insurance company mortgage 
investments which amounted to $4,267,- 
903,000 at the close of 1962. This was 
an increase of 7,5% over 1961. 

Major investment in this area also 
continues to be made by The Southern 
Company group to increase the capacity 
of its extensive electric power system. 



During the period 1952-62, inclu- 
sive, the affiliated companies— Alabama, 
Georgia, Gulf and Mississippi Power 
Companies and Southern Electric Gen- 
erating Company— have spent $1,336,- 
000,000 for generating plants and trans- 
mission and distribution facilities. An- 
other $570 million expansion program is 
planned for the period 1963-65. 

Investments such as these signalize 
the opportunities to be found in the area. 



Continuing progress of this 4-stale area is illustrated by these 
growth-comparisons of Hf« insurance company operations. 

Rat* of Gain 18M-1962 

4-State Area 



Amount of Insurance 

in force 211.83% 

Number of policies 44.7S% 

Mortgag* loans \U.li% 

SQUflCEr INSTITUTE 0' l*tt iNSU"*«CE 



United Status 
143.04'. 
32J7% 
11s\2§tf 



The last half of the twentieth century 
belongs to the South! 



•institute Of Life insurance 




Alabama Power Company.. 

Georgia Power Company- „ 

Gutf Powtf Company 

Mississippi Power Company 
Southern Electric Generating Co. 
Soytfwi Service fnc .... 
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Pushbutton Typmq Unit 



Auto-typist now brings 
AUTOMATION 

to letter writing! 

Auto- typist ushers in a new era of 
efficiency and economy in today's busi- 
ness. Designed to type letters in quan- 
tity, speedily, accurately, with just the 
push of buttons ... it does that AND 
MORE! Auto-typist slashes conven- 
tional dictating and transcribing time 
# , . permits you to turn out a huge 
volume of letters, each individually 
typed, with nersonal, individual 
changes— for just pennies per copy! 

A single Auto- typist's daily letter 
writing capacity exceeds the total out- 
put of three full-time typists. Operat- 
ing continuously at speeds up to 150 
words per minute, it produces error 
and erasure- free letters at the rate of 
125 per day— plus! 

There are many Auto- typist appli- 
cations in every company. It costs 
surprisingly little to own . , . pays for 
itself in only a few months. 

Send for FREE Brochure 

A 12 page illustrated guide 
shows how to adapt the 
principle of automatic type* 
writing to any business. Has 
many 1 1 me and money saving 
hints every business man 




American Automatic Typewriter Co. 
tt» N Pulaski Road, Chicago 39. Ill* 

Please send me your Free Brochure "Push 
Button Typing" 

Name, 



Company_ 
Address— 



ROLE FOR BUSINESS 

continued from page 35 

next door to a Democratic head- 
quarters. 

"My friend not only didn't lose 
customers*** Representative Stinson 
says, "but he had one of his befit 
years in sales. What a lot of people 
overlook is the fact that political 
activity helps a man to meet people, 
to make more friends than enemies/* 

Next year's elections* at the na- 
tional level, will predictahly include 
issues of vital interest to business. 
This fact alone accounts for much 
of the year-ahead work which busi- 
nessmen are doing in shaping party 
choices, organizing local political 
machinery, and strengthening party 
treasuries. 

The question of underemploy- 
ment, for example, is certain to figure 
in the '64 campaign; but local 
issues, too* will have a compelling 
business interest— whether they be 
taxes, bond issues, or the philos- 
ophies of local candidates. 

Voters pick officials 

Next year voters will decide the 
occupancy of all 435 seats in the 
U. S. House of Representatives, 35 
of the 100 Senate seats, 2n of the 
nation's 50 governorships, the make 
up of state legislatures in many 
states and thousands of local 
offices; 

While the local elections don't 
hold the glamour of a national con- 
test, they an? important if only for 
the part they play in training men 
and women who later seek state or 
national offices. The biographies of 
members of the Eighty-seventh 
Congress, for example, disclosed 
that more than 70 per cent of those 
in both houses had previously held 
some type of elective or appointive 
office, or party post ranging from 
seats in state assemblies to school 
hoard memberships. 

Additional evidence of increasing 
business participation in politics in- 
cludes the establishment of political 
action committees by business and 
professional groups and a doubling 
Since 1959 of the number of major 
companies conducting formal pro- 
grams for public affairs 

The massive political education 
program at Ford reaches deep into 
the who, what, and why of local 
level politics. Beginning this month. 
Ford's eight regional governmental 
affairs managers will be conducting 
workshops for company employes 
on the governmental set* up of the 
communities in which Ford plants 
and offices operate. Among the items 



used in the workshops is a fact sheet 
on mayors, council men and other 
local officials. 

There is no partisanship in the 
Ford program. "Its objective," says 
Mr. Reid, "is to get the average em- 
ploye a little more interested* a 
little more active/* Ford*s manage- 
ment knows full well that its edu- 
cational effort, in instances where 
it involves unionized employes, is 
unavoidably going to cover some of 
the ground worked by the power- 
ful AFL-CIO Committee on Politi- 
cal Education. 

But, unlike COPE's approach, 
the company- run program avoids 
the endorsement or condemnation 
of individual candidates or office- 
holders, stays out of issues and 
sticks strictly to an exposition of 
the mechanics of politics. 

At Ford, as in many companies, 
there is a clear-cut policy covering 
the employe who wishes to run for 
office, or to play a major role in poli- 
tics. One-year leaves of absence— 
with seniority and pension rights 
protected— are available to employes 
who want to go into politics all the 
way. 

These leaves are subject to re- 
newal each year. 

"Normally, between presidential 
elections, people tend to go to sleep, 
but not this time," says Mr. Reid. 
He underscores the importance of 
going to work early— now- if you 
want to make yourself felt in an 
election next year, because of the 
long lead time involved in building 
any campaign to a successful clinnx, 
and the fact that most of the really 
important decisions in a campaign 
are made early. 

What you can do 

The range of opportunities oprn 
to the businessman interested in 
doing more in politics is wide. 

As an individual, the business 
man may contribute up to $5,000 to 
as many candidates and political 
committees as he pleases. 

Such contributions are not tax 
deductible. 

In addition, the businessman as 
well as any citizen- may support 
candidates and organize and serve 
on a candidate's committee. 

The businessman ran speak on 
behalf of a candidate, discuss politt 
cal issues* work as a precinct official 
or helper, run and hold political 
office, and, of course, vote I studies 
by the University of Michigan in- 
dicate that businessmen are con- 
siderably more responsible about 
the exercise of the voting privilege 
than are other members of society ) . 

The things which a business can 
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Goes the distance with less time out 



The team that keeps moving makes the points. 
Diesel equipment that keeps moving makes the profit 
And GM Diesels keep your equipment moving with 
less time out. 

That's because they are all built (even the newest 
models ) to one job-proven design, 

Construction is rugged and simple. So 
GM Diesel engines run longer need less 
time on (he bench. 

SERIES 53 & 71 ENGINES 



Highest parts interchangeability keeps availability up. 
Quick-change subassemblies cut service time. 

Specify GM Diesels You'll get more distance, with 
less time out. 



6M DIESEL 



See your GM Diesel Distributor, Or write: Detroit 
Diesel Engine Division, General Motors, 
Detroit, Michigan, 48228. (In Canada: 
General Motors Diesel Limited, I>on- 
don t Ontario. ) 



One proven design throughout the line builds greater value into every engine 
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ROLE FOR BUSINESS 

continued 

and can't do are somewhat more 
complex. 

Businesses— as corporations— can- 
not make contributions in connec- 
tion with any federal election, pri- 
mary, political convention, or 
caucus. 

Businesses can give workers time 
off to vote, allow candidates to tour 
their facilities and visit with em- 
ployes, pay full salaries to employes 
who devote part of their time to 
politics. They can also urge em- 
ployes to register and vote, without 
reference to a specific party or 
candidate; discuss issues with a po- 
litical relationship in company pub- 
lications; educate their employes on 
the dynamics of politics <in such 
programs as the Action Course on 
Practical Politics), testify on pend- 
ing legislation, and more. 

Former President Harry S. Tru- 
man, responding to a Nation s 
Business inquiry, indicated that 
he feels businessmen could do a lot 
more in politics. In his characteristi- 
cally peppery style, Mr. Truman, 
once a small businessman himself, 
observed : 

"The principal part businessmen 
now pJay in politics is to stand oil 
to one side and criticize the people 
who run the political organizations. 
If they would get out once in awhile 
to poll a precinct and haul people 
to the polls, it would help a lot 
However, the most they do is to 
criticize the people who are trying 
to get the job done/' 

Former President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower put the issue sharply 
when he told a group of industri- 
alists earlier this year that improve- 
ments in the American system of 
self- government must begin with 
action by the indvidual 

"There is much that each of us 
can do," said General Eisenhower, 
"An obvious one is to participate 
actively as a member of the politi- 
cal party of our choice- Delve deep- 
ly into our fund of common sense, 
our knowledge of our own history, 
and the development of the Ameri- 
can economy; study the words and 
deeds of Washington. Lincoln, and 
► Jefferson and out of all of this de- 
velop an individual and simple po- 
litical philosophy. 

"Why not refuse to listen to the 
political aspirant who promises a 
special favor to me. but. instead, 
join and support the party whose 
platforms, programs and actions for 
national progress seem best to coin- 
cide with my own beliefs?" END 



Why businessmen 



FftED J, MAROON 
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make good politicians 



Practical experience develops qualities which are a 
strong asset when applied to government problems, 
says Rep. Herman T. Schneebeli of Pennsylvania 



Thk hl'sinkss community has 
a vital stake in improving govern- 
ment at all levels, and there is 
mueh thai businessmen can con- 
tribute. 

This is the opinion of Hep. Her- 
man T. Schneebeli, a Williamsport, 
Pa,, businessman who has been in 
Congress since I960. Mr, Schnee- 
beli, a Republican, was first elected 
to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Rep. Alvin R. Bush. He 
was re-elected in the general elec- 
tion of I960 and again in 1962. He 
is a member of the influential Ways 
and Means Committee*. 

Mr. Schneebeli is a businessman 
of 30 years* experience. He is a 
commission distributor for the ('.in If 
Oil Corporation, owner of an auto- 
mobile dealership and part owner 
of another Gulf distributorship in 
a nearby community and two 
wholesale-retail tire outlets. An 
Army captain during World War 
II, he served as commanding offi- 
cer of a high-explosives plant at 
Kingsport, Tenn. 

An active interest in civic affairs 
led Mr. Schneebeli into politics. 
He served as president and cam- 
paign chairman for the Community 
Chest and was campaign committee 
chairman for YWCA and Williams- 
port Hospital fund drives. He also 
was appointed to the school board. 

Then he was persuaded by the 
directors of the Williamsport Cham- 
ber of Commerce to act as coordi- 
nator of its first political action 
course. The course was in progress 



when Representative Bush died, 
and a number of the city's leading 
citizens prevailed upon Mr. Schnee- 
beli to run for the vacant seat. He 
won the special election in April, 
1960, and in the two general elec- 
tions since, increased his winning 
margin from 4,200 to 40,000. 

In this interview with Nation's 
B U si N ESS , Representative Schnee- 
beli tells why he believes more busi- 
nessmen should run for public of- 
fice, what qualities they have that 
arc useful in solving government 
problems, and explains how he has 
put his own business experience to 
use in the House* of Representatives- 
Mr* Schneebeli, have you found your 
business background helpful in Con- 
gress? 

It is a terrific asset, particularly 
in the committee on which I serve, 
the taxation committee. I feel that 
1 can do a pretty good job because, 
being a taxpayer of some conse- 
quence, I am allergic to high taxes. 
On the other hand, having to meet 
a payroll, I recognize the fact that 
we should raise the money In pay 
our expenses. So I have an interest 
in both ends of Ihe problem, and 1 
think my husine s background, to- 
gether with my education in busi- 
ness administration at Dartmouth, 
helps me grasp a lot of the intricate 
problems of the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

There is much to learn, and I am 
still very much in the learning proc- 
ess. There is much that I don't 



know, but I am an eager student 
and try to keep an inquiring mind. 

What qualities and abilities does the 
average businessman have that are 
useful when brought to bear on prob- 
lems of government? 

First of all, government should 
he operated as close to a profit 
and loss basis as business. The ex- 
perience of a businessman in trying 
to balance a budget and show a 
profit is an important counterbal- 
ance to those people in Congress 
who don't seem to have much con- 
cern in this area, who feel that all 
social programs are justified regard- 
less of cost. We have a little more 
realistic approach— a business can- 
not succeed unless it shows some 
sort of profit or surplus. 

Secondly, 1 think businessmen 
tend to deliberate a little more on 
the broad reactions to and results 
of a decision. Where we have used 
our own money in business we 
have been circumspect as to what 
the final answer is going to be. We 
are a little broader in our outlook, 1 
think, in determining all angles to 
a problem. 

A businessman also brings into 
politics certain characteristics of 
ethics and morality. Certainly in 
local business you must have these 
qualities or you are not likely to be 
successful. 

I think that experience in han- 
dling labor, finance, management, 
sales promotion, and all the various 
aspects of business gives us a little 
deeper appreciation of the many 
problems that go into a decision 
here in Washington, 

Do you fee! it is important that more 
businessmen run for public office? 

We are witnessing a gradual de- 
crease in the number of people in 
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Filing piling up? 



Hanging, sliding Pendaflex folders 
make filing a snap. Folders glide 
over smooth metal rails, giving you 
fingertip control of all file spaces 
. . . even hard-to-reach back-of- 
drawer spaces. Exclusive Pendaflex 
"Keyboard" selection makes lost 
correspondence a thing of the past. 
Get all the Pendaflex facts and relax 
. . . just mail the coupon below. 




end office drudgery 
with OXFORD PENDAFLEX' 



Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 

Garden City, New York 
In Toronto* Luckett Distributors. Ltd 




OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO., INC. 
8-11 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 

Please send me full information on Oxford Pendaflex plus my free copy 
Of "43 NEW WAYS TO FILE.' 
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GOOD POLITICIANS 

continued 



politics who are simply political 
professionals. In their place, more 
and more, I believe we will find 
business and professional people 
and others with experience outside 
the field of politics alone. This is a 
healthy trend and one which is 
essential if we are to have sound 
government in the years ahead. 

Since government is getting into 
the affairs of business so deeply in 
so many areas, it certainly should 
be a matter of concern that govern- 
ment would be sympathetic to and 
appreciate business problems. And 
who knows belter what the business 
problems are than a businessman? 

I think the professional politician 
gradually is going out, and I think 
that people in the professional and 
business world are gradually rec- 
ognizing their responsibilities in 
this area. The trend is from re- 
stricted activity— accepting civic re- 
sponsibility in local affairs and 
philanthropic drives to a more ac- 
tive participation in politics on all 
levels. 

They recognize the problem and 
they are doing something about it. 

Businessmen feel they have a vital 
stake in taking part? 

Very much. All we have to do is 
think about the tax bill, for ex- 
ample, If we can reduce the taxes 
of business by ten per cent, we will 
have accomplished something very 
beneficial to the whole nation. 

What active roles other than elective 
office can businessmen take in 
politics? 

Well, they can serve in several 
capacities. They ran serve on a fi- 
nance committee of a political party, 
which is very important. They can 
serve on the executive committees 
of district and county organizations. 
They can serve as committee peo- 
ple and ward workers. They can 
lend their interest and presence and 
active participation in politics in 
many areas— as a candidate, in fi- 
nancing the party, and as an active 
worker. 

Has holding public office been a re- 
warding experience? 

It has been very enriching in 
broadening my appreciation and 
concept of our many national prob- 
lems and it has been very chal- 
lenging. I often meet with the heads 
of large corporations. As congress- 
men, we meet with people of this 
type continually. We get to know 
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their thinking, Wc probably are in 
an area of higher executive influ 
ence and contact than were we to 
stay home in business. 

The problems we have to cope 
with here in Washington prepare 
us for handling big business prob- 
lems. If we have any basis for 
advancement, it would be furthered 
by the contacts we make in this typt* 
of work. 

So the experience is valuable for the 
businessman who enters politics? 

There is greater personal develop- 
ment than if you were to stay with 
a single corporation, because you 
have access to many more people 
with divergent ideas. This is much 
ln-lter preparation for handling a 
big corporate job. 

It gives you a concept of problems 
on a national scale and you are 
thinking of things in a broader 
sense, which is also becoming more 
and more a top corporate problem. 

How does being a political decision- 
maker in Congress differ from being 
a business decision-maker? 

First of all, the business decision 
in my case is local, limited or per- 
sonal, while in Congress it Is more 
impersonal, of national consequence 
generally, probably more philosoph- 
ical, and on a much broader swale, 
with much deeper implications ail 
around. The problems here are 
deeper and more disturbing. 

J usually sleep much better with 
my business problems than I do 
with my congressional problems. 

Does it require a different approach 
to get things done in Congress than 
in running your own business? 

Yes. In Congress you tend to take 
an academic approach to problems 
in trying to grasp their broad signifi- 
cance. Secondly, in trying to decide 
your stand on an issue it is almost 
like being judge or jury. Thirdly, 
there are political aspects of party 
policy and loyalties which have 
some importance. Your business 
problems are a Jot more immediate, 
limited, and specific. 

In government you are dealing 
with the puhlic bank account. You 
are very concerned with doing the 
right thing. The problems are al- 
ways new and usually more difficult 
to delineate specifically and solve. 

Have you found that compromise is a 
more important part of accomplish- 
ing something in Congress than in 
business? 

Yes. In business it is usually yes 
or no. But in Congress there are 
so many aspec ts. Take this tax pro- 
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Put that in your computer and it will 
tell you something you probably 
already know . „ . San Diego *is a major 
center for advanced industries ranging 
from oceanography to space flight. If 
you are concerned with developing 
products that advance the state of the 
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GOOD POLITICIANS 

continued 

gram. There were 35 or 40 different 
areas in which changes were rec- 
ommended or made. Well, you 
might be able to subscribe to 80 
per cent of them, but the only way 
you get 80 per cent of them is to 
accept 20 per cent you don't like. 
In business you would be more apt 
to take tbe 80 per cent and discard 
the 20 per cent. We don't have that 
choice here. 

Do you think that most companies 
are doing enough to encourage their 
executives to take part in politics? 

I don't know that most companies 
are. Many companies do a very ef- 
fective job. Some of the larger com- 
panies I know should do more. 

One of the largest companies. 
AT&T, is doing a marvelous job. 
Another large national corporation 
is doing virtually nothing, and 1 
have told the chairman of its board 
that I think it is unfortunate his 
company doesn't get into this area 
more. So much of their future is 
tied up in what happens in Wash- 
ington that it behooves them to see 
that the representatives who are 
down here are not unsympathetic 
to the fact that business helped to 
create a lot of what is good in 
America, 

I believe there is a strong trend 
towards big business encouraging 
political participation at all levels, 
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and this is good for the country. 

Do most corporations support their 
executives once they get into politics? 

Corporations which encourage 
their employes to get into politics 
certainly should and do support 
them been use they recognize their 
responsibility in creating this in- 
terest. 

Gulf Oil, for example, with which 
I am affiliated, has a salaried em- 
ploye from Scranton, Pa., who hap- 
pens to be a Democrat and who re- 
cently was elected to the State As- 
sembly. So Gulf does not neces- 
sarily just reflect the Republican 
viewpoint, because their other man 
in politics from Pennsylvania is a 
Democrat. 

Gulf Oil was one of the original 
leaders in urging businessmen to get 
into politics. Much of this spade 
work was done by Archie Gray, 
former executive vice president. 

Since my election, there have 
been no pressures or political over- 
tures from Gulf or any of my other 
business connections. As a matter 
of fact, in committee I voted in 
favor of the two tax provisions re- 
garding additional taxation of oil 
companies, which were contrary to 
the interest of the major oil com- 
panies. 

What is the best way for a business 
man to get started in politics? 

He should create in the public 
mind the knowledge that he is in 
terested in public service. He can 
do this by working with community 
projects and by not limiting himself 
to his business alone. Being a good 
community worker is probably Uh 1 
best background. 

How did you set up your political 
organization? 

At the outset, I capitalized on my 
knowledge of organizing people with 
a common objective. I had a meet 
ing each Monday of the first two 
months with people whose opinion 
I valued and people who had some 
practical experience in politics. 

In the first two months I went 
around to the other seven counties, 
visiting newspaper editors, county 
chairmen, people interested in pol- 
itics, radio stations, and so forth. I 
wanted to let people see and know 
who Herm Schneebeli was. They 
had no idea, since I was new at this 
work 

Then I got to the practical mat- 
ter of going around to Republican 
political meetings being organized 
for our special election. 

Suddenly (he special election he 
came a big national issue because 



art you will be interested in the crea- 
tive atmosphere — and markets — that 
San Diego has to offer. For informa- 
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County, contact John E. Harter, Man- 
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r lOO,000-MILE 



Ford Motor Company warrants to its dealers who, 
in turn, warrant to truck owners each 401-, 477-, 
and 534-cu. in. Super Duty engine for 100,000 miles, 
24 months, or 3,000 engine hours, whichever occurs 
first. Ford Dealers will replace all major engine parts 
(including block, heads, crankshaft, valves, rings, 
pistons) found defective in material or workmanship. 
The warranty covers full cost of replacement parts 
during the entire warranty period, plus full labor 
costs for 50,000 miles or 1,500 hours and a sliding 
scale thereafter during the first 24-month period. 



WARRANTY 



This warranty protects your investment 
in every Ford Super Duty truck V-8! 



The Ford Dealers' Super Duty engine warranty Is 
straightforward, and it's backed by fine service! 
Should any major part fail in 100,000 miles. Ford 
Dealers everywhere stand ready to get your truck 
rolling fast— no charge for parts for 100,000 miles, 
no labor charges for 50.000 miles. That's dollars- 
on-the-llne testimony to the kind of durability and 
reliability built Into Ford Truck engines! Call your 
Ford Dealer for your best— and best protected— 
truck investment! 
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THE NEW ROYAL ELECTRESS 




This thumb-sized cam put 645 parts out of work 
to give you a full-sized, full-featured typewriter 
at $95 less than most comparable electrics. 



Throughout, simplification not only saves you money, but results 
in a strong, trustworthy machine. Quiet. Dependable. Rugged. 

You get all the features you want — and a few found nowhere 
else. The new Magic Monitor*, for example, automatically adjusts 
to the thickness of the carbon pack The result: print 
work as neat and uniform as a business card— with extra- 



ROYAL 



ordinarily clear, crisp, carbon copies. For full-featured ability, with 
a small price tag, isn't the logical choice the new Royal Electress? 

A Royal McBee Representative (he's in the Yellow Pages) will 
be proud to bring the Electress to you for a tryout. You might 
also ask him about the world's most luxuriously equipped 
office typewriter, the new custom-designed Emperor 1 *. 



Every year more Royal typewriter* Ar« bought in Amarica thnn <iny othar brand. 



GOOD POLITICIANS 
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it preceded the 1960 presidential 
election. Political pundits were look- 
ing for straws in the wind, and 1 
guess I was one of the straws. The 
Republicans were determined they 
weren't going to lose this seat, which 
they had held for years, despite the 
fact they had a businessman who 
had never run For politics and had 
to he sold < is a candidate. And the 
Democrats, realizing they had a 
pretty good proposition, began pour- 
ing in an awful lot of money. It was 
pretty rough going for an amateur 

How big was your winning margin? 

In the special election I won by 
4,2fM) votes. The following Novem- 
ber 1 ran against the same person 
and won by 20,000. In 1962, I won 
by 40,000. 

I attribute this increase to, first 
of all, hard work in Congress; and 
secondly. Sides promotion work 
which I had learned in business, I 
became aggressive and advised the 
people that I was their congressman 
in order to help them, and asked 
what their problems were and what 
their views were. They liked this 
approach, which was learned 
through business experience. 

Since your election have you retained 
your business interests? 

Yes. I go home about every other 
weekend and I spend about five or 
six hours a month on my |x j rsonal 
business. I think that it is just as 
well that quite a few congressmen 
have an independent income* so they 
aren't beholden to the office and can 
express an independent view at 
times. 

I am not a professional politician 
in that respect, and I think this 
independent income is an asset to 
me in making an independent, im- 
personal decision. 

Do you hope to stay in Congress or 
do you eventually plan to go back to 
full time business? 

From what I have seen down here 
I think one of the most difficult 
problems is for some people to re- 
alize when their term of contribu- 
tion and worthwhile service is 
ended. 

Although there aren't too many 
instances of this type, there are 
a few people who tend to stay 
too long, and I hope I don't get in 
the same sort of situation. But it is 
difficult to be too self -critical in 
trying to arrive at a proper appraisal 
of when our service is declining. END 
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Advantages 
to Industry 
in "Treasure 
Chest Land" 





Here is a combination of business 
advantages few areas can offer. 
Every one of them may not be 
important to your business, but we 
think many of them could he. You 
will want to consider them in the 
order of importance to your own 
plans for growth. 

What Industry Finds Here 

CHEMtCAlS — cvcrv major raw chemical 

• PMPMI— 60% of U.S. reserves 
MINHULS-214 different ones 

■ copra . jo'.' of is output 

6 URANIUM — largest proved U.S. reserves 

■ STEEL — one of the largest works in the West 

• NONFEIIOUS MHalS- greatest U.S. center 
» COAL — 25^ of U.S. bituminous reserves 

• POWER, WAftt, FUEL — a.nplc and low in cost 

• lAIOt FOtCE — stable and intelligent 
CLIMATE — healthful, low humidity 
MARKETS — Western states distribution cenirr 
TRANSPORTATION — adequate rail, highway, air 
fCONOMY — sound and diversified 

I CHOW-ROOM— unlimited 

Our brochure, "A Treasure Chest in the 
Crowing West", presents a concise but 
comprehensive story of the economic 
factors in the Utah. Idaho, Colorado and 
Wyoming area served bv Utah Power & 
Light Co. and subsidiary. The Western 
Colorado Power Co. For a copy, wriu iv 
D. H. White, Manager 
Sales and Marketing Dept. 
Dept. 131. Utah Power & Light Co. 
Salt Lake City 10, Utah 
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PRESIDENTIAL RACE 

continued from page 33 

on which we are morally right, and 
the President can't take just the 
good and easy ones;* 

But Mr. Miller argues that, *in 
civil rights, Kennedy has heen weak 
and procrastinating. He promised 
an executive order to eliminate dis- 
crimination in housing. And finally 
only a weak version of this came 
out. There has been no civil rights 
bill, while we passed two of them 
under Eisenhower Some of the 
tension today can be blamed on the 
Kennedy failure to live up to prom- 
ises." 

Another aspect of the civil rights 
situation— tagged Factor X by both 
Democrats and Republicans- is the 
big imponderable of the campaign. 
Factor X is the question whether 
the Administrations civil rights 
policies will bring an anti-JFK vote 
next November from lower and mid- 
die income suburbanites who fear 
that it may result in property de- 
valuation, a change in their schools, 
or a threat to their jobs. 

Few politicians appear concerned 
about this type of reaction from 
better-off white voters. "The gen- 
try/* asserts one expert on voting 
trends, "can afford to be liberal on 
civil rights.'* 

The Administration of John F 
Kennedy will be judged not only on 
what Mr. Kennedy tried to do, but 
on what Congress did with his 
proposals. 

"A big Republican issue/* pre- 
dicts political scientist, author and 
Kennedy biographer James Mac- 
Gregor Burns, "will be the lack of 
President Kennedy's success in Con- 
gress." 

He told Nation's Business: 
"It has been a neaMragic record." 

Only about five per cent of the 
total package of Kennedy legisla- 
tive recommendations has been en- 
acted. 

However, in qualitative terms, 
some historic proposals have become 
law. The Trade Expansion Act 
should have momentous importance 
in the future. So could the nuclear 
test ban treaty. If the tax -cut pro- 
gram is enacted, it will be among 
the most significant laws of the dec- 
ade. 

"The kind of job President Ken- 
nedy has done will be the chief 
issue," predicts Democratic Chair- 
man Bailey, "and whether he has 
been the kind of President the 
American people are satisfied with.'* 

Mr. Bailey admits unemployment 
is an issue. But he says that this 



can be solved with area redevelop- 
ment loans and accelerated public 
works grants and the proposed tax 
cut. 

"We inherited a recession when 
President Kennedy took office. But 
he has moved the country forward 
since then. There are one million 
more people at work now. Congress 
hasn't done as much as we want, 
but it's a slow process." 

In foreign affairs, "People are 
pleased with the way the President 
has handled things. The Republi- 
cans engage in reckless partisanship, 
but we have peace.*' Mr. Bailey 
also includes the Administration's 
proposal to pay for health care for 
the aged as an issue, "not only for 
the elderly, but for the sons and 
daughters who now have to pay the 
bills. The same people who were 
against social security are against 
our medical care program." 

His Republican counterpart sees 
the Kennedy record in a different 
light. "As far as getting the country 
moving," Mr. Miller told Nation's 
Business, "the rate of unemploy- 
ment has been worse than during 
two thirds of the Eisenhower period. 
Hie rate of rise in the economy haft 
not been as great in any Eisenhower 
year except 1958. 

"Deficits were pointed to with 
horror by Kennedy during the '60 
campaign. Now deficits are being 
planned. The gold flow is twice as 
bad as during the Eisenhower years. 

"Our general campaign theme, as 
it looks today, will be that there is 
so much talk and so little action. 
He hasn't passed education, medi- 
cal care or a number of other bills 
he said he would." 

Foreign policy failures have also 
been plentiful, in Mr. Miller's view. 
"Kennedy flopped with the Cuban 
invasion. Then he flopped again on 
getting Russian troops out of Cuba. 
We really have no policy on Cuba. 

"There was no wall in Berlin be- 
fore Kennedy took over, no boys 
being shot at in South Vietnam. 
The Alliance for Progress has failed. 
Take a trip around the world and 
see the mishandling and the loss til 
prestige." 

The President has an immeasur- 
able advantage in having the White 
House as campaign headquarters 
and the services of government to 
call on. The Administration's ability 
to make news is bitterly resented 
by the Republicans, 

"There's a tremendous propa- 
ganda operation at work." says Rep. 
Wilson. "Attempts to control the 
press and manage the news will he 
an issue." 

Republicans charge that censor- 
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0 How does a DC driver from New Jersey 
know which way to turn 

when the routes divide in Cedar Rapids? 




A. 



He doesn't have to! The DC driver from New Jersey is one 
member of a skilled group of two-man teams who cover DCs 
non-stop routes east to midwest- Over the years, these men be- 
come completely familiar with their portion of DCs coast-to- 
coast highway network— one driving while another rests. / It's 
the same with DC drivers who travel Iowa. They know which 
way to turn in Cedar Rapids, automatically. / Meanwhile, your 
freight goes its way uninterrupted. No delays enroute, no time- 
consuming trailer-to-trailer transfers. / Teamwork like this, ex- 
perience like this, service like this. Good reasons why Nation's 
Businessmen who want fast, long distance motor freight turn 
to DC . . , automatically! 
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Big company benefits with just 4 employees? 

Yes, The Travelers has a special plan that covers small groups— architec- 
tural firms, law offices, specialty shops, service stations— most any group 
of 4 or more people (the minimum varies from state to state). And it offers 
the same kinds of benefits big corporations provide. 

Life, Accident, Hospital, Medical. Surgical, and Major Medical Insurance 
may all be included under the Travelers umbrella of protection. The plan 
can also provide an income for employees whose earnings have been inter- 
rupted by illness. 

Travelers Insurance will help you keep good workers. And it costs far 
fess than you may think. 

Call your Travelers agent or broker. Find out why more than 11 million 
people are protected by Travelers Group Insurance. 
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PRESIDENTIAL RACE 

continued 



ship and twisted facts and statistics, 
publicity stunts and news manage- 
ment have been instruments for 
polishing the image of the Adminis- 
tration and distracting public at- 
tention from unsolved problems. 

Republican strategists admit pri- 
vately that this charge also makes 
news and is good publicity policy 
for the G. O. P. because newspapers 
are more than ready to carry any 
legitimate stories about attempts 
to censor, withhold, or control news. 
Naturally, the issues will be in- 
fluenced by who the Republican 
nominee is. 

There will be an inevitable ten- 
dency for any candidate to bend his 
philosophy toward the moderate 
center as he tries to capture the 
moderate majority. However, the 
leading Republican candidates differ 
on enough important issues so that 
the nominee will affect the cam- 
paign theme, 

Either Gov. Nelson Rockefeller 
or Sen. Barry Gold water would be 
likely to condemn the Administra- 
tion's record on world leadership 
and fiscal management. Both would 
extol the private competitive enter- 
prise system as the key to solving 
our economic problems. 

Either Mr. Rockefeller or Mr. 
Gold water could probably be 
counted on to charge the Admin is- 
tration with abuse of federal power, 
political opportunism, and what 
one political scientist calls the 
"raw exercise of political power 
down to the ward level.'* 

Where the New York governor 
and the Arizona senator split is in 
how they themselves would handle 
national public problems. They and 
the other Republican hopefuls will 
be trying between now and the eon- 
vention to convince the Party that 
theirs is the best view. 

The debating ability of the Re- 
publican candidate will undoubted- 
ly be important in 1964 as it was 
for the television debates between 
Richard M. Nixon and John F. 
Kennedy in 1960. 

But the shadow issues and beauty 
contest factors of the campaigns, 
whether presidential, or state, or 
local, must in the minds of thinking 
businessmen be relatively unimpor- 
tant. What the mature citizen will 
weigh most heavily is the stand and 
understanding of the candidates 
and parties of the great national 
problems and the solutions they 
offer in constitutional and economic 
terms. END 
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WORLD BUSINESS: 

How it affects you 



More expansion 
likely in 1964 

Brightening business prospects for U.S. 
are forecast in an exclusive quarterly report 
by Economist Intelligence Unit of London 



Will the world economy 
make more progress in 1964 than 
in 1963? It appears at this point 
that the answer is "yes/* 

A year ago prospects were not 
too encouraging. There was some 
uneasiness in the American econ- 
omy, and many countries in Europe 
were grappling with incipient in- 
flation. After the unpromising au- 
tumn came an extremely cold 
winter and then the threat of strikes 
in some of the biggest economies. 
For a time the scene looked black. 

Hut 1963 is turning out better 
than could have been expected on 
the evidence a year ago. Much has 
changed. The U. S. economy has 
resumed its long upward trend. 
This, in turn, has sustained Canada. 
The United Kingdom is emerging 
from two years of stagnation, and 
the continent, after a poor first 
quarter, has found a surprising re- 
silience in recent months. 

The better performance of the 
industrial countries as a group has 
stimulated international trade, main- 
ly in manufactures but also in 
primary products. And this, com- 
bined with a significant change in 
primary product markets, has en- 
larged the earnings of the primary 
producing countries. 

Most of these trends should per- 
sist In that evot, 1963 should 



finish as a year of growing business 
for U. S. firms, at home and abroad. 

Looking to 3964 t we are struck by 
the possibility that some of its 
thunder may already have been 
stolen by 1963. The fact that the 
worst has not happened may have 
delayed some adjustments which 
will be needed sooner or later. 

In the United States upward re 
visions of private investment plan* 
should sustain the pace of expan- 
sion until the middle of next year 
To maintain it beyond that, how- 
ever, something more will bt> needed, 
and this means the tax cuts now 
being debated in Congress. 

If tax cuts are enacted this year, 
there is a good prospect that ex- 
pansion will continue to the end 
of 1964. But enactment could be 
delayed. Another risk is that, to 
protect external payments, Wash- 
ington may be forced to raise short 
term interest rates, with a serious 
effect on American business. At 
worst, expansion could cease by 
midyear, but there are strong built- 
in safeguards against a downturn. 

What happens in the United 
States will be critical for Canada. 
Rising sales to the U. S. will be 
needed to keep up Canada's rise in 
production. Canada will not entire- 
ly escape the impact of the Interest 
Kqualization Act, which will apply 



to Canadian stocks and outstand- 
ing bonds though not to new issui^s 
of bonds. Moreover, this relief has 
been bought at the cost of raising 
interest rates at home. 

But Canada has far too many 
Spate resources. The government 
has taken a number of measures to 
increase employment and, apart 
from interest rates, will take more. It 

should be just able to keep recovery 
going through 1964 so long as I he 
U. S. influence is favorable. 

Across the Pacific, Japan, too, is 
sensitive to L\ S. moves to strength- 
en the dollar-in mid-July Tokyo's 
Stock Exchange plummeted at first 
news of the l * Kennedy measures"— 
but the underlying trend of activity 
is strongly upward. 

Hacked hy B buoyant mood in 
business and soaring equipment in- 
vi -st men l, particularly in the newer 
industries, the economy is sel to 
surge ahead with production indices 
rising at least until midyear. Thcre- 
after payments troubles could de 
vetap if the home market swallows 
up loo great a share of available 
resources. 

On the other side of the wur'd, 
the United Kingdom has lifted out- 
put by about two and a half per 
cent so far this year. This is main 
ly a result of tax relief, increased 
government spending and a sharp 
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rise in exports. The export rise may 
be a little slower in coming months, 
but this should be offset by rising 
investment in private industry. 

There is still 1 good deal of slack 
in the British economy. Advance- 
ment at roughly the same rate 
—4,5 per cent a year— is probable at 
least to mid-IWM. Hut in the second 
half U. K. progress will depend 
even more heavily on investment, 
and hence on reactions of private 
companies to the coming election. 

On the continent attainment of 
growth is not in question, only the 
pace. One thing is certain— no 
country here has still an untapped 
reserve of manpower on the scale 
of the late 1950's. This is the main 
reason for the recent slowdown, 
and the only answer to it is invest- 
ment. Most of the countries have 
had high investment since World 
War II. Bui. with less ebullient 
sales, reduced profits and other 
limitations, private investment has 
lately fallen back. 

It now looks, however, as if the 
most difficult phase is over. In most 
of these countries costs are under 
better control. In most of them, 
including France and Germany, 
more private investment is expected 
in 1964. 

There has been a sharp improve* 
ment in exports, but too much 
shouldn't be made of this because 
of increasing competition for mar- 
kets inside Europe. 

Present indications are that the 
growth rate will rise in France and 
Germany from about four per cent 
in 1963 to more than five per cent 
in 1%4, and in most other countries 
il should he the same as in IfKi'i 



an average of about four per cent 

The export field in Europe has 
been enlarged by the 10 per cent 
cut in Common Market internal 
tariffs last July. This has brought 
the internal tariff level down to 40 
per cent of its original base. There 
has also been a partial adjustment 
towards a common external tariff, 
which will tend to lower tariffs in 
France, Germany, and Italy. 

Now that Common Market mem- 
bers have patched up their quarrel 
over the U. K. T there is a better 
chance of an agricultural agreement 
in time for the Kennedy round of 
tariff negotiations in May. 

This is essential because 1 of the 
inclusion of farm products in these 
negotiations, at U. S. insistence. 

It seems possible that the issue of 
a Common Market levy on poultry 
imports will not be allowed to hold 
up the start of the negotiations, but 
the principle of access to European 
agricultural markets will figure 
strongly in the negotiations them* 
selves. 

Even if the talks are effective, and 
there are big industrial tariff cuts, 
they are unlikely to go beyond 30 
per cent, compared with the 50 per 
cent authorized by the U. S. Trade 
Expansion Act, and they can hard- 
ly come into force until 1965. 

The prospect for the primary 
producing countries next year is 
closely tied to what happens in in- 
dustrial countries in 1963. At first 
glance, therefore, there should be an 
improvement. Not much more am 
be expected from private capital 
flow or official aid. But there should 
be larger receipts from sales of 
primary products. 



GLOBAL TRADE TRENDS 

Look for bigger export markets in Japan, which is removing 
quotas and taking more imports in rapid business expansion. . . 
Can you take advantage of sharp increase in exchange tor imports 
to fight inflation in troubled Indonesia? . , , Burma's oil take over 
may open field for new crude suppliers. . . , Thailand's road pro- 
gram will involve large foreign contracts. . . . Watch for new tariff 
preferences favoring internal suppliers in Latin America, also tax 
and other measures to hasten local car manufacturing in Mexico, 
, . . Brighter spot in Central America is rapidly advancing regional 
plan for telecommunications. . . Next year's biggest single 
opportunity in Europe may be start of Spanish ptan for six per 
cent yearly growth and rise in imports; preliminary moves include 
cut in tariffs and ending of limits on foreign investment. 



From a low in September 1962 
there has l>eerj an important revival 
in prices. There have been two rea- 
sons. One, strongest in foodstuffs, is 
the more fortuitous a combination 
of crop setbacks and reactions to the 
Cuban crisis— and this has already 
started to subside. The other, more 
evident in raw materials, is an im- 
proved balance between output, 
stocks, and consumption. This is a 
result of rising production in in- 
dustrial countries and output con- 
trol. 

The improvement in prices has 
increased export earnings of most 
primary producing countries in the 
sterling area, and their reserves are 
well above a year ago; it has had a 
more limited effect on other coun- 
tries in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. If, for the time being, 
demand continues to rise in indus- 
trial countries, primary producers 
should be able to buy more in 19f>4. 

For some of the less developed 
countries 1964 will be the first full 
year of independence; for Malaysia 
it may not be too happy. Indo- 
nesia's President Sukarno bids fair 
to wage political warfare with his 
neighbors to the detriment of the 
economy of South East Asia— in- 
cluding that of his own country; and 
the price of rubber, a major deter- 
minant in the pace of growth of the 
new Federation, looks unlikely to 
firm significantly in the face of com- 
petition from synthetics. Further 
north, for India and Pakistan 1964 
will be another year in the long, 
slow, struggle to conquer poverty; 
barring natural disasters. lx>th will 
achieve some progress though no 
spectacular breakthrough is to be 
exjx j cted. For India, political and 
to lesser extent economic - reap- 
praisal may act as a brake in the 
early months of the year, 

Oil-rich Middle Eastern states, 
granted a twelve-months free from 
political turmoil, should continue 
to lay the foundations for social 
and economic growth. 

To sum up, there is a reasonable 
chance of as much business growth 
next year as this in North America 
and more in Kurni** On an im- 
proved price basis, the earnings of 
primary producers could be higher 
and they could, as a result, import 
more from the industrial countries. 
But much depends on factors which 
have still to materialize. 

Beyond 1964 we can look forward 
to more rapid progress, resulting 
from advances in economic manage- 
ment which are taking shape in 
many industrial countries, and from 
U tter international arrangements 
which QIC in prosper!. 
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SPACE SPENDING 

continued from page 39 

massive spending increases through 
the Budget Bureau without any- 
thing like the scrutiny given the 
budgets of other federal agencies. 
Nor has the General Accounting 
Office, Congress's watchdog on 
federal spending, been able to stay 
abreast of the galloping pace of the 
space agency. 

I applaud the suggestion, made 
in the minority report on the House 
space authorization, that there be 
appointed an inspector general for 
NASA, plus a nu m her of congres- 
sional field inspectors to examine 
and report on the space program. 
Qualified independent supervision 
of a program that is growing at 
such a tremendous rate is absolutely 
essential. 

Despite the absence of careful, 
detailed investigations, a number of 
examples of wasteful, duplicating, 
or unnecessarily lavish space pro 
gram outlays have surfaced as a 
result of their own sheer lack of 
weight. 

For example, a formal Air Force 
memorandum recently showed that 
NASA is planning to construct $77.- 
f>7l,000 in facilities that directly 
duplicate existing Air Force capa- 
bilities. 

Among the specific examples 
cited are: a life sciences research 
facility costing $4.9 million and a 
space materials laboratory costing 
$3.6 million, both at Ames Re- 
search Center, California; a central 
instrumentation facility, $31.5 mil- 
lion, at Cape Canaveral; a mission 
control center ($8.4 million), 
launch environment and antenna 
test facilities ($7.5 million ) , mis- 
sion simulation and procedures 
training facilities i $2.2 million ) and 
other projects < totaling over $5.6 
million;, all at the Manned Space- 
craft Center in Houston. All these 
projects would duplicate existing 
Air Force facilities, according to 
the memorandum. 

The field of space flight simula- 
tion has been especially prone to 
unnecessary duplication. A $10.6 
million centrifuge for flight simula- 
tion has been approved for Houston, 
along with two others at other 
centers, despite the finding by the 
National Academy of Sciences that 
existing centrifuges and similar 
motion devices for research are not 
l>eing fully utilized. 

A bulky 530- page survey pub 
lished by the National Standards 
Association lists literally hundreds 
of space simulation facilities in the 



United States, many of them com- 
peting and overlapping in function 
and purpose. 

In its current budget NASA re- 
quested $131,000 to study its own 
public relations program. This may 
seem like peanuts compared to $5.7 
billion— but that's just the coin for 
the survey. The resulting programs 
would probably have lapped up ad- 
ditional millions of dollars, and 
their propaganda effect would he to 
guarantee the easy enactment of 
future billions of dollars in appro- 
priations. Fortunately, this is one 
item on which Congress flipped the 
abort switch. 

NASA's budget is frequently 
padded with nonessential items such 
as $1.3 million for a fatigue re- 
search lab to replace an existing 
building that was "not ideally 
suited." Rarely does it appear that 
a serious effort has been made 
to see if a job can be done at less 
cost. 

The agency wanted $90 million 
for three tracking ships for the 
Apollo project. Careful checking 
by Congress showed that the De- 
fense Department could provide 
not three but five fully equipped 
ships for $80 million, saving a cool 
$10 million, 

It should have been no surprise to 
those familiar with the space pro- 
gram when the General Accounting 
Office released a report recently 
showing waste of some $100 million 
in the moon program. 

While NASA itself has been criti- 
cal of the performance of industry, 
the agency can hardly duck the 
final responsibility for getting what 
it pays for with the taxpayers' 
money. 

No magic in space spending 

What disturbs me is the "any- 
thing goes if it's for space" attitude 
that makes it possible for huge 
spending increases to win congres- 
sional approval with only a shadow 
of the scrutiny applied to earth- 
bound agencies. 

In this program, too, I firmly 
believe there should exist a strong 
presumption against federal spend- 
ing. Simply because the program 
involves glamorous orbits of the 
earth does not change the hard fact 
that every cent spent on it comes 
out of the pockets of U. S. tax- 
payers—the same, hard-pressed 
source for all other, competing fed- 
eral programs. 

There is no magic about space 
spending that converts it into private 
enterprise. Far from it. In relation 
to its rapidly growing volume, the 
space program is probably the most 
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SPACE SPENDING 

I continued 



centralized government spending 
program in theU. S. It concentrates 
in the hands of a single agency full 
I authority over an important sector 
of the American economy, one that 
is expanding with each passing 
month. 

The economic situation created 
; by the space program could well 
I be described as corporate socialism 
There are a large number of pri- 
I vate corporations and companies in 
the aerospace industries, a disturb 
ingly large portion of which work 
only on space agency contracts and 
subcontracts. But for all the goods 
and services that they produce, all 
the many items and products and 
technologies that they would nor 
mally offer for sale in a freely com 
petitive marketplace, there is only 
one buyer: the federal government. 

It has been made clear to oc- 
casionally reluctant legislators that 
the economies of certain stales and 
districts would suffer seriously if 
pending space projects were cut. 
This point was stated explicitly to 
the House Space Committee by 
NASA officials testifying against ;s 
proposed cut in the $1.2 billion 
Project Apollo budget request 

The House Committee recom- 
mended a $120 million cut anyhow, 
seriously questioning whether the 
space agency could conceivably use 
all that money in one year. Un- 
fortunately, a large part of the funds 
was restored in the House-Senate 
compromise signed by the President. 

Members of Congress can hardly 
be blamed for taking an interest in 
contract awards running into hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. They 
know full well that a range of con- 
siderations going well beyond engi- 
neering and scientific know-how 
enter into the decisions. 

District-by -district list 

A symbol of congressional in- 
terest: NASA has now been asked 
to furnish a list of projects broken 
down geographically, which in po- 
litical terms means state by state 
and district by district. 

One leading science writer re- 
cently referred to "NASA's rather 
blatant pork-barrel approach on how 
to win friends and influence people 
in Congress." 

Grounds for cynicism are pro- 
vided when the case for locating the 
$i30 million (official estimate; more 
likely total. S200 million) Manned 
Spacecraft Center in Houston in- 
cludes the argument that this fa- 
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cility will stimulate a technological 
boom which will attract people and 
industries to the area in large num- 
bers, while the more recent decision 
to construct a $50 million spaer 
electronics center in the Boston 
area is justified on the grounds that 
large numbers of exceptionally 
skilled and trained scientists a] 
ready live there. 

It is disturbing but undoubtedly 
true that the space program has 
come as a bonanza to those who fa- 
vor big government spending. These 
apostles of big federal budgets— 
and there are many— see the space 
program as a means of taking up 
the slack caused by a possible fu- 
ture leveling off of military spend- 
ing 

Space spending is also having 
other unfavorable effects on our 
economy. 

With each passing month | 
larger percentage of our gross na- 
tional product goes into research 
and development for the space pro- 
gram. 

Yet it is essential for the U. S. 
to maintain an especially high pace 
of research oriented towards the 
civilian economy to maintain our 
traditional lead in productivity and 
to offset the higher wages of Ameri- 
can labor. Otherwise we will soon 
be shut out of important interna- 
tional markets. 

We cannot simply rely on the 
spin-off of new products or the 
technological fallout of space-ori- 
ented research to provide needed 
forward strides in fields where our 
industries are daily challenged by 
the productive capacity of other 
nations. 

While an occasional by-product 
of space or military research will 
have application to the civilian econ- 
omy, this is not enough. 

This problem would be less se- 
rious if the U. S, economy had a 
limitless supply of resources that 
could be tapped for research and 
development undertakings. But the 
fact is that> in this field in particu- 
lar, the space program is in direct, 
sharp competition with other sectors 
of our economy for the use of a vital 
commodity, the supply of which is 
by no means unlimited -our unique 
reservoir of highly skilled, trained, 
and talented scientific manpower. 

Each year our universities grad- 
uate some 3,000 new Ph.D/s in 
science and engineering. On the 
basis of the space agency's own 
estimates of its requirements for 
scientific manpower in the corning 
years it can be predicted that by 
1970 one in €*vcry four United States 
scientists will be at work on the 
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SPACE SPENDING 

continued 

space program. This has been de- 
scribed by one scientist as "a spec- 
tacular balancing act— education 
supported by science, science by 
space, and space by the man on the 
moon." 

Other research suffers 

By skimming off a sizable top 
layer of scientists each year for the 
foreseeable future especially the 
young, able ones, freshly schooled 
in up-to-date methodology— the 
space program may well impoverish 
the scientific input in other vital 
areas of research and teaching. 
Schools, medical centers, industry— 
even other government agencies and 
our defense establishment— are be- 
ginning to feel the pinch. Already, 
and we are still only in the early 
stages of our space effort, there are 
10 times as many scientists en- 
gaged on NASA space projects as 
are working on heart disease, mental 
illness, and cancer at the mammoth 
research centers of the National 
Institutes of Health, which them- 
selves have been criticized for over- 
ly lavish use of federal funds. 

Rven a decision to locate a juicy 
government plum like the proposed 
Electronics Research Center in 
Boston is received with mixed feel- 
ings, as local companies and other 
facilities ponder whether the new 
projects will compete for their top 
scientists. 

The prestige value of space ac- 
complishments should not be over- 
looked. But prestige, too, has a 
price tag. 

Our government information ac- 
tivities and many other programs 
contribute to it. The question is 
whether the investment in space 
should include extra billions of 
dollars for propaganda. 

We compete with the Soviets on 
many fronts. By concentrating too 
much attention on space we run 
the risk of losing on others. 

Despite the urgency with which 
the space program is viewed I do 
not believe the need for speed can 
be so great that NASA should vir- 
tually ignore competitive bidding. 
With all the urgency of military 
procurement, the Defense Depart- 
ment has a far better record on 
competitive bidding. 

In addition, the Defense Depart 
ment has inaugurated a cost-cutting 
and control program that has al- 
ready saved $1 billion and is ex- 
pected to realize savings of $4 tril- 
lion over a five-year period. This 



und of rigorous attention to 
get practices is urgently needed in 
our space effort. 

Who lias responsibility? 

Responsibility for keeping our 
space program lean and on target 
lies in three places: the spac? 
agency itself, the Congress, and the 
public at large. 

1. More effective safeguards against 
duplication, waste and other leak- 
ages of federal funds must be built 
into NASA's own procedures. As a 
minimum, the space agency should 
fully observe the letter, and the 
spirit, of the cost-cutting require- 
ments established for the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the U. S. Army 
Corps of Engineers, and other fed- 
eral agencies. 

This includes reliance on com- 
petitive bid procedures to the great- 
est possible extent. It is important 
to act promptly, before the space 
program becomes encrusted with 
habits and ways of doing business 
which will make it harder* and 
more unpleasant, to change later on. 

2. Congress must be steadily alert 
to its responsibility of legislative 
supervision. In our system of checks 
and balances, if Congress abandons 
its watchdog function, a program 
can quickly get out of hand because 
there are few other check reins to 
keep it on course. To this end Con- 
gress should arm itself with a corps 
of skilled investigators able to pene 
trate and analyze the inner work- 
ings of the space program. Such a 
staff should be established either 
within the Government Accounting 
Office or in a separate office headed 
by an inspector general for space 
programs. 

3. Most important of all, it is es- 
sential that private individuals and 
groups apply their concern about 
excessive and unnecessary govern- 
ment spending to the space pro- 
gram. Recent attacks on pork-barrel 
projects helped immeasurably t'> 
alert the country to the misuse of 
tax dollars. 

A similar alertness to signs of 
waste and inefficiency in the space 
program would go a long way to 
combat the "anything goes if it's 
for space" attitude. 

There are great problems to be 
solved in space, great returns to 
those who solve them. B'lt we risk 
losing a great deal our self- respect 
and the respect of others if we 
throw billions upon billions into the 
space hopper without giving ore 
ful, sober thought to the price we are 
paying. END 
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From 3M: Case History No. 1008 



H. D. Lee Co. reduces 
back-order processing 

full day to 2 hours! 





The new H. 0. Lee back-order system— 1. Order forms are quickly edited with unique plastic template. 2, Original order, with back-ordered items 
circled, is run through THERMOFAX Copying Machine. 3, Clean, dry copies become new back-order and packing lists, while original is Med. 



The world's largest manufacturer of Union Made 
clothes challenged its 3M/THERM0-FAX Products 
representative to break a costly order bottleneck. The 
result was a new system tor the H. D\ Lee Co. that 
eliminated all Ihe manual transfer of back-order infor- 
mation and its accompanying chance tor errors . . . 
reduced a full day's back -order processing to 2 hours 
. . . helped establish a new high in building better 
customer relations. ■ The 3M/THERM0-FAX Products 



representative also suggested combining a receiving 
notice and a regular credit memo into a single form. 
The results when copies were madeon the THERMO FAX 
infrared Copying Machine: billing time saved, service 
improved. ■ Another 3 M /THERMO FAX Products 
suggestion speeded the editing of customer order forms 
by using a unique plastic template made in seconds on 
a THERMO FAX Copying Machine. ■ Here's the amai 
ing thing about alt these bottleneck-breaking 



3M/THERM0-FAX Products suggestions no invest 
ment in expensive, space- taking equipment was 
needed! Low-cost THERMO FAX Copying Machines 
fit on any desk top, need no special operators, powders 
or carbons. ■ Why don't you challenge your 
3M/THERMO-FAX Products representative to solve 
your paperwork problems' No cost No obligation Your 
savings of time and money can be tremendous. Calf 
him . . . or mail this coupon today! 




Thermo-Fax 

BRAND PRODUCTS 

lit »• mtm iu * • **w# i* w umm 



THERMO FAX Brand Products. 3M Company 
Dept. DCN-113. St Paul 19. Minnesota 

Gentlemen; Please send me more free informal ton about 3M/ 
THERMO FAX office procedures. 
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Public support for 
business growing 



Concern over union power at all time high 



Public thought in the United States ap- 
parently has shifted toward broader support 
for the free enterprise system. 

This is indicated in a nationwide survey by 
the Opinion Research Corporation of Prince- 
ton, N. J. The survey shows that the public 
has come to be far more critical of big labor 
than of big business. 

These are some of the significant conclusions: 

► Antibusiness sentiment is decreasing, and the 
public is swinging toward a stronger belief in 
less government control of business, 

► Public concern over union power appears 
to be at an all-time high. 

► In seeking solutions to major national prob- 
lems, people seem less inclined to turn to the 
federal government for help. 

► Voters are discontented over the steady rise 
in f ederal spending. 

► Concern over welfare problems appears to be 
diminishing. 

The Opinion Research Corporation has been 
testing public sentiment toward business at 
regular intervals over the past 17 years by in- 
terviewing people of voting age. Though busi- 
ness has not regained the public acceptance it 
enjoyed in the early 1950's, the latest survey 
shows a sharp reversal of a downtrend which 
started in 1953. 

Business support headed up 

Voters were asked this question: '*What is 
your feeling about government regulation of 
business? Would you say it is better to regulate 
business pretty closely, or would you say t the 
less regulation of business the better?" 



Forty-one per cent answered "the less the 
better," as compared with the 38 per cent who 
urged closer regulation; the remainder here, 
and in the results which follow, expressed no 
opinion. Last year support for business had 
reached a low point, with 39 per cent of the 
answers on each side. In 1946, sentiment stood 
at 40 per cent in favor of less regulation and 
36 per cent for more, and then rose to a high 
point for business in 1953 when 50 per cent 
urged less control as against 29 per cent for 
more. 

Asked this question— "Do you think we 
should have more government regulation of 
business, or less, two or three years from now?" 
—42 per cent replied "less" and 37 per cent 
"more or the same/* 

One year ago, people were evenly divided 
on the question of whether competition can 
be depended upon to keep prices at fair levels 
or whether government controls are needed, 
with 43 per cent voting each way. Opposition 
to price* controls has bounced back, however, 
as 50 per cent now place their faith in com- 
petition and only 38 per cent in controls. 

On the other hand, while a majority of those 
questioned believe that in industries when- 
there is competition companies should be 
allowed to make all the profits they can, ad- 
vocates of a government limit on profits are 
growing in strength. They rose from 25 per 
cent in 1962 to 32 per cent in this year's 
survey. Those who believe that companies 
should be allowed to make a maximum profit 
dropped from 61 per cent to 53 per cent. 

Researchers say they found evidence that 
the publicity which has l>een given to record 
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HOW VOTERS' VIEWS ARE CHANGING 

(Percentage of answers to polls by Opinion Research Corporation) 



GOVERNMENT REGULATION OF BUSINESS 
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Consult ADT for complete protection through 
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dollar profits in some corpoiations 
has helped spark this criticism. In 
the light of continued improved 
earnings, better interpretation of 
profits to the public seems to be 
badly needed, ORC says. 

More and more people appear to 
feel that business is healthy enough 
that it does not need loans from 
the government. Opposition reached 
its highest level in the past 17 years, 
rising to 51 per cent from 35 per 
cent in 1962. Answers favoring more 
government lending to business 
dropped from 27 to 17 per cent, and 
those advocating the same amount 
fell from 18 to 13 per cent. 

In a particular industry, the 
electric utilities, public approval of 
ownership by investors has been 
rising steadily, reaching a peak of 
48 per cent in the current survey. 
Those in favor of municipal owner- 
ship accounted for 19 per cent; 
state ownership, 12 per cent; and 
federal ownership, after a steady 
decline, six per cent 

Opinion on whether atomic elec- 
tric plants should be developed by 
investor-owned companies or the 
federal government has undergone 
a sharp reversal against federal de- 
velopment in the past two years. 
People favoring investor-owned com- 
panies increased from 32 per cent to 
39 per cent, while those favoring 
federal projects dropped from 47 to 
36 per cent. 

Union support declining 

Public concern over labor union 
power has reached a new high, ac- 
cording to the survey. Criticism of 
unions began to rise in 1957, touched 
off by the McClellan Committee 
hearings, and has zigzagged up- 
ward since that time. In the current 
survey, 73 per cent of those ques- 
tioned believe that unions have 
grown large enough or too large, as 
compared with 16 per cent who 
would like to see them grow larger 
The same percentage of answers 
favored close government regulation 
of unions, while only 12 per cent 
spoke for little or no regulation. 

There is a growing public belief 
that some unions are monopolies 
and should be controlled. Of those 
surveyed, 59 per cent regarded some 
unions as monopolistic— even 57 
per cent of union members agreed 
—and only eight per cent of the 
general public saw no monopoly. 
Seventy per cent urged laws, similar 
to the business antitrust laws, to 
control union monopolies in com- 



parison to only six per cent against 
such regulation. 

Asked a general question about 
federal controls, four times as many 
people said that government should 
tighten controls over unions as 
believed that controls should be 
eased. Opinion was evenly divided 
on whether big business should be 
more tightly controlled. 

Comments from people inter- 
viewed illustrate the reasoning be- 
hind the growing support for legal 
checks on union monopolies. In 
general, those favoring more regu- 
lation felt that unions are, or soon 
could be, out of control; some unions 
are dominated by one man; union 
pressures can disrupt the economy 
through nationwide strikes; and 
unions shut off access to jobs. 

Fewer seek federal help 

Questioned about a number of 
national problems where legislation 
has been sought from Congress, 
voters showed a declining belief 
that the- federal government is the 
best source of action. They have 
displayed a rising preference during 
the past year for handling of these 
problems by the private sector- 
individuals, voluntary groups and 
agencies, and business corporations. 

The number of voters assigning 
primary responsibility to the private 
sector has increased by margins 
ranging from two to seven per cent 
for these problems: help for de- 
pressed industries, stable incomes 
for farmers, incomes for the retired, 
and low income housing. While 
those questioned still give federal 
solutions a clear edge on three of 
these issues, the private sector now 
has a slight lead in providing low 
income housing. 

In seeking action on their prob- 
lems, researchers found, people turn 
to the leadership which they feel 
is most interested in the problem 
and best able to handle it. A strong 
majority— between 75 and 80 per 
cent— see the federal government 
as best equipped to deal with such 
broad areas as space, keeping the 
United States economy ahead til 
Russia and avoiding recessions. The 
vital role of business in keeping our 
economy ahead of the USSR and 
avoiding recessions is largely over- 
looked, with only seven per cent as- 
signing prime responsibility here to 
the business community. 

Providing more and better schools 
and higher teachers' salaries art- 
responsibilities given to state and 
local government by 69 per cent of 
those interviewed. Ivess than 20 per 
cent leel that the federal govem- 
* continued on }xigv 12(h 
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What does the U X" make this new Remington adder? 

Almost a calculator! 



All 10-keyers add fast. 

This Remington adder subtracts and multiplies just us 
quick — and even lets you divide without using recip- 
rocal tables. 



the SI 25 00 once, flick the control bars, and presto . - . 

You ve the net ($106.25) and the discount ($18.75). 

And you never re-entered, because the Remington 
"X" bar held the $ 1 25.00 through the complete operation. 



In fact, this Ri mincton machine docs so many figur- 
ing jobs, it's almost a calculator. 

You can even lake discounts with only one entry. 

Say you want to discount \5% from $125. You enter 

FOR A DEMONSTRATION. CALL YOUR NEARBY REMINGTON OFFICE Oft OFFICE MACHINES DEALER. VOUft CHOICE OF MANV CAPACITIES 



Try this Remington 10-keyer first hand. See how it 
keeps Mgures at your fingertips. 
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For the businessman 
who wants to help 
reverse today's trend 
toward socialism 

Today's trend toward socialism 
is not unavoidable. It is 
man-made. 

You, as a businessman, can 
therefore do something about 
it. You can help reverse this trend. 
You can help build public 
opinion. You can help create a 
better public understanding of 
the free-market economy and 
how it operates— and of its 
advantages to the great mass of 
the people. 

Here are four practical working 
tools. Here are four interesting, 
entertaining and informative 
color -slide presentations which 
you can use — with pride and 
satisfaction — to tell the business 
story to members of civic 
organizations, service clubs, 
women's clubs, and to high school 
students, college students, 
employees and others: 




1. Economic Growth: The Great 
Debate (18 minutes, 35 slides) 

Answers: 

— Is the economy of Russia expanding 
and developing at a faster rate 
than the economy of the U.S.? 

— What is the real significance of 
the term Gross National Product? 

— How can productivity be 
promoted and encouraged? 

— What can the individual do to make 
the economy of the country grow? 




2. Who Profits From Profits? 

(18 minutes, 32 slides) 

Explains: 
— Where profits come from 
— How profits benefit the community 
— How profits provide job security 
— Why profits spell progress 



CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 





3. Everybody Talks about Taxes 

(18 minutes, 35 slides) 

Explains: 

— Specifically where tax cuts 
can be made 

— Why a better tax system will result 
in greater employment, increased 
production and better living for all 

— How lower taxes can increase 
government income 

— What the individual can do to 
help bring about needed tax reform 



■ 





4. Who Controls Your Purse Strings? 

(18 minutes, 35 slides) 

Explains: 

— How the money system of 
this country works 

— What causes inflation 

— How inflation can be held in check 

— How taxing policies and federal 
spending affect money matters 
of concern to every citizen 
of the country 



WASHINGTON, D.C, 20008 



Each one of these four presentation* consist* of 
I set of entertaining color slides (35mm) 
and a script. The script can be used word-for-word 
as it is — or it can be adapted by you to meet 
the needs of a particular audience* 

Also available in a tape recording of each 
script, in case you prefer a packaged 
presentation that does its own speaking. 

The price of each set of slides is l&SO. 
The price of each slide recording is $5 
\ single copy of each script is free. 

ORDER FORM FOR SLIDE PRESENTATIONS 

Chamber of Commerce of the United Stales 
Washington. D C. 20005 

Please send me these slide presentations: 

ECONOMIC GROWTH: 
THE GREAT DEBATE 

sets of color slides (35mm} 

at $8.50 a set >-•••«& 

tape recordings of the 

script at $5 each , .<•. 

copies of the script (Single 

copies free: additional 
copies Sf each] 



WHO PROFITS FROM PROFITS? 

_sets of color slides |35nim| 

at 56.50 a set 

tape recordings of the 

script at $5 each 

rnplfw of the script | Single 
copies free; additional 
copies 5f each) , 



EVERYBODY TALKS ABOUT TAXES 

sets of color slides (35mm) 

at $8.50 a set 

__tapc recording* of the 

script at $5 each -t- 

i npir«i of the script (Single 
copies free; additional 
copies 5r each) $_ 

WHO CONTROLS 
YOUR PURSE STRINGS? 

. sets of color slides (35mm| 

«t $fl,50 a set ..... . • jit 

tape recordings of the 

script at $& each ......... JL 

OOHtfS ol the script (Single 
copies free; additional 
copies 5f each} .•••••.»..$_ 



□ Check enclosed 



TOTAL 
□ Send bill 
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Blue chip industrial sites in the 
Union Pacific West served . . . 

^automated 
rail way 




Chances for a successful operation are stacked in your favor 
when you locate along Union Pacific. The business climate in 
the West is invigorating. You'll find unlimited sources of 
power, water, fuel, raw materials and an eager labor market. 
Living conditions, recreational and transportation facilities 
are unequaled 

Union Pacific has been serving 
agriculture, commerce and indus- 
try for almost a century. We have 
available sites for any situation, 
some in fully developed industrial 
parks with ready-to-use trackage, 
streets, power and sewer lines. 
Write or wire in strict confidence. 



The West is on the move. For 
over a decade the Effective 
Buying Income in 9 out of 10 
Western markets has out- 
paced the national growth. 
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merit is best qualified in this field. 
People look to business to pro- 
vide low cost electricity and gas 
and to both business and local gov- 
ernment to provide public transpor- 
tation. Although federal agencies 
were named by 43 per cent to help 
depressed industries, 28 per cent 
picked business. In these areas the 
balance was found to be shifting 
more toward business. 

Extensive publicity given to the 
unemployment problem has not in 
creased the demand for federal 
action, even though a majority of 
voters still seem to rely on the gov 
eminent to guarantee jobs. Persons 
assigning responsibility to the gov- 
ernment have remained at 55 per 
cent for the past two years Re 
searchers noted a relatively low 
awareness of the role played by 
private enterprise in generating em- 
ployment. 

When people see a problem as 
urgent, interviewers discovered, 
many look automatically to the fed 
eral government for help. In seek- 
ing federal aid on these issues— help 
for depressed industries, medical 
care for the aged, stable incomes 
for farmers, incomes for widows and 
the handicapped, low income 
housing, and providing jobs for 
everyone— there is a significant gap 
between the number of voters who 
see a great and urgent need loi 
action and those who regard the 
problem as only mildly important. 

Discontent over federal spending 

When asked how the country's 
economic growth should he stirnu 
la ted t a striking majority urged a 
change in the lax structure rather 
than boosting government, spending 
This sentiment cut across p niy 
lines. Of Republicans interviewed, 
70 per cent favored a tax change and 
only 11 per cent more federal spend- 
ing. Independents voted 69 to 10 
per cent for a tax change, and 
Democrats chose tax revision by GO 
to IT) per cent. Only I t per evnt nf 
all those questioned, however, fa 
vored a tax cut if it would raise the 
national debt 

Fifty-eight per cent of the Re- 
publicans felt that the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration is doing a poor job of 
holding down unnecessary gove.n- 
ment expenditures, 28 per cent 
termed the job fairly good, and 
three per cent very good. Independ- 
ents showed n similar assessment: 
poor, 54 per cent ; fairly good. 2<> 
per cent; very good, six per cent. 
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nocrats voted as follows: poor, 
per cent; fairly good, 42 per 
cent; very good, 13 per cent, 

R<\st -art hers believe that inde- 
pendent voters today are displaying 
a more conservative frame of mind. 
Past Opinion Research Corporation 
.studies found the independents oc- 
cupying a niche midway between 
the Democrats and Republicans. 
The current survey indicates, how- 
ever, that they have moved closer 
to the Republican position on such 
other issues as believing that com- 
petition can be depended upon to 
keep prices fair, opposing federal 
limits on profits, and wanting less 
government lending to business. 
Their position was more conserva- 
tive than the Republicans in op- 
posing close government regulation 
of business, urging laws to control 
union monopolies, and opposing fed- 
eral guarantee of jobs. 

Less concern over welfare 

Voter concern over a number of 
welfare problems appears to be 
diminishing. Although the feeling 
remains high that then- is a pressing 
need for action on unemployment 
and ivlated problems, interviewers 
found Jess sense of urgency than 
a year ago. From three to nine per 
cent fewer people said that action 
is urgently required on providing 
jobs for eveiyone, food and income 
for the unemployed, medical care 
for the aged, income for the retired, 
and low income housing. Research- 
ers cite this lowered sense of urgen- 
cy behind many welfare programs 
as an important factor contributing 
to the public shift toward the free 
enterprise position 

Interviewers found that, unless 
directly involved, people lend to 
think that unemployment is not as 
serious as government, business, and 
labor leaders say. Some of the 
arguments which people offered to 
support this view are that unem- 
ployment figures are overstated be- 
cause many of the jobless, especial- 
ly women, aren't really interested 
in working; many j>eople receiving 
benefits don't look hard enough for 
jobs; and a large share of the on- 
employed is made up of a hard core 
of low skilled, unemployable work- 
crs. 

In questioning the urgency of the 
need for retraining low skilled 
workers displaced by automation, 
however, researchers discovered that 
the assessment of this problem's 
importance has risen from 46 to 48 
per cent in the past year. Business 
was assigned the major responsibility 
for handling this situation by 23 
per cent of those asked, while 37 
per cent chose state and local gov 
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SURVEY 

continued 

emnient, and 19 per cent favored 
federal action. 

Although Americans show a high 
degree of concern over the economic 
challenge presented by Russia, they 
apparently do not consider a race 
to the moon an essential part of 
competition in the cold war. In a 
list of 26 problems rated according 
to urgency and importance, keeping 
the U. S. economy ahead of the 
Soviets ranked second with 62 per 
cent, a drop of six per cent from 
last year. 

The need for landing an Ameri- 
can astronaut on the moon, how- 
ever, received a lower urgency rating 
than anything except financial sup- 
port for artists and art activities. 
The moon shot was considered vital 
by 18 per cent, four per cent less 
than in 1962. Researchers suggested 
two factors underlying this apparent 
public apathy: some people sec (he 
moon shot as being undertaken 
principally for purposes of prestige 
and, second, it is so remote from 
the typical person's comprehension 
that its benefits are hard to visualize. 

Reducing juvenile deliquency was 
rated at the top of the urgency list 
with a vote of 70 per cent. Most 
people assigned responsibility for 
correcting this problem to state and 
local governments and voluntary 
organizations. 

On the basis of this and previous 
studies, researchers believe that the 
outcome of the contest between free 
enterprise and big government 
hinges largely on problem-solving. 
Faced with a tough issue, they say, 
Americans are not much given to 
ideological debate but take a prag- 
matic, action-minded approach. 

An initial advantage lies with 
those who urge federal action to solve 
these problems: They can propose 
concrete, large scale programs which 
have immediate visibility to the 
public. Nongovernmental solutions 
suffer from lack of visibility, how- 
ever. Business leaders go about 
their work quietly and, consequent 
ly, many an average citizen feels 
that they are not concerned about 
social and economic problems. 

What can an individual company 
do? The researchers say it can in- 
crease the visibility of business 
leadership by selecting from the 
problems which people rate im- 
portant one which touches the com- 
pany's interests, and then focusing 
a concentrated effort on it to show 
the effectiveness of private solutions. 

END 
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"Seems like the more distributors we get 
the tougher it is to keep them all happy" 



Solution : Use Long Distance to build 
strong, personal ties with them! 

For example: H. Wilson Corp., Chicago manufac- 
turer of audio visual equipment, uses Long Distance 
regularly to keep in touch with its distributors. 

Says management: "We have 300 distributors 
nationally— and we talk with them often by phone. 



In turn, they understand they are to call us 'Collect' 
whenever they have a question. This way, we nip 
problems in the bud before they get serious. 

"No doubt about it— Long Distance is one of 
the best sales and administrative tools we have!" 

Are you using Long Distance this personal and 
productive way in your business? 



BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

Talk things over, get things done . . ♦ by Long Distance! 



You pay the freight 



Like business, government has necessary expenses. 

The federal official must have a secretary, and she must 
be paid. A typical salary is $4,565 a year. 

Could be a bargain, for the right girl. 

It's far harder, however, to defend many other federal 
expenses— for instance, a $5,696 salary for the govern- 
ment chauffeur who drives some official's limousine. No- 
body even keeps track of how many chauffeurs federal 
agencies employ. 

Internal Revenue says the average taxpayer's income 
tax payment is $821.13 a year. 

That means it takes five and a half taxpayers to sup- 
port one government secretary— and the taxes of seven 
taxpayers to hire one chauffeur. 

Somebody is being taken for a ride. 
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ONE MAN 





ONE FORD 




s ptcmc«to»s 

fOBO,* 00 ? 




VE^/? 'ROUND 



You need only one man and a Ford tractor with easy-on, easy-off attach- 
ments to handle maintenance around your buildings and grounds . . . mow 
in summer . . . mulch leaves in the fall . . . clear snow in winter . . . landscape 
in the spring— tow, dig, lift, load to save manpower the year around. That's 
why Fords are first choice among business and municipal organizations for 
cost-cutting grounds maintenance. See your 

Ford tractor dealer. He's the most experienced products of motor company 

source of help in your area. For helpful lit- 
erature, write Industrial Sales Department, 
Ford Motor Company, Birmingham, Mich. 



FORD 



Each carton of new Kcntile* Textured Flagstone Solid Vinyl Tile contains the wide variety of tile timet and color* »hown aliovc. 



!Ve w tile, ne w texture— new Kentile Tex tared Flagstone Solid Vinyl. Use this 
long-wearing, easy-cleaning greaseproof vim I to bring I he outdoors beautifully indoors. 
Installed cost? Far less than for natural flagstone. Your nea rhy Knit i le Dealer? He's listed 



in the Yellow Pages under "Floors!** 



*0r confab 
> uiir airhilect. builder, 
or interim dc-ifiner. 



KENT 



VINYL 



O O R S 



